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New York Starts Central Financing 


By JAMES G. BLAINE, president, Greater New York Fund, Lic. 
AS TOLD TO RUTH LERRIGO 


IGGEST, hardest, last—New York City finally 

has swung into line and taken first steps which 

parallel though they do not follow exactly the 

orthodox course of central financing for voluntary social 

work. The Greater New York Fund, Inc. now is lined up 

in marching order and will head for its first goal—now 
set at an approximate $10 million—around May first. 

Hedged about with complications and special circum- 
stances, for years proposals for such a project in New 
~ York have been a subject of debate and study, usually end- 
ing with rejection. When the Welfare Council of New 
York City was born in 1925, a major recommendation 
of the distinguished committee which produced it was that 
“4 scientific study of the community chest method of 
financing social agencies, and its adaptability to New York 
City either on a city-wide basis or by boroughs, by func- 
tions or possibly even by trades, would seem to be an in- 
 evitable obligation of a welfare council.’”’ Since that time, 
committee after committee has labored and gained little 

more for its pains than a tentative proposal or two and the 

perpetuation of the idea. The most recent committee, made 
up of business men and professional and volunteer social 
and health workers, for three years has worked as a com- 
mittee of the Welfare Council. It has held to the idea that 
| unless a plan commended itself to the substantial group 
of social agencies of the city, it should be shelved. At last 

a plan has been developed which does so commend itself. 

Since the fund will afford only partial support to its ben- 
5 eficiaries and will not seek gifts from individuals except 
as members of employe groups, its sponsors point out that 
it is not a community chest. They call it rather ‘“‘a united 
philanthropic movement.” This plan has the approval of 
the Welfare Council, the United Hospital Fund, the lead- 
ing sectarian federations, and important individual agen- 
cies, without which initial blessing no start could or would 
have been made. 

The most sturdy proponents of New York City’s plan 
for central financing do not call it perfect. Neither do they 
call it simple. All of the city’s traditional set-up of private 
social work, some of it century-old, had to be considered. 
The vast bulk, cumbersome geography and political and 
religious make-up of the five-borough metropolis had to 
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be woven into a reasonably cohesive plan. It is estimated 
that of the $85 million annually expended by some eight 
hundred voluntary social welfare and health agencies and 
hospitals in New York City, about $25 million comes in as 
contributions, the balance being income from endowments 
and capital funds, payments for services and for the care 
of public charges. Involved in the contributed $25 million 
are several large functional and sectarian federations, spe- 
cial money-raising departments in most of the unaffiliated 
agencies, professional fund-raising firms, fraternal and oc- 
cupational groups and, to some extent, business and cor- 
poration giving. All these were considered. 
ple vital seed at the core of New York’s plan for cen- 
tral financing is the need to widen the sources of in- 
come of the city’s voluntary social work. The planners 
were convinced that two important classes, corporations and 
employe groups, notably generous in past emergency ap- 
peals, have lacked any planned or systematic opportunity 
for regular contributions. These are the same business 
groups which gave some 26 percent of the $20 million 
raised for relief of unemployment in emergency campaigns 
of 1931 and the employe groups which contributed 23 
percent of that total. Only in the case of one or two large 
federations are these groups given any organized attention 
in annual campaigns. The fund will make a comprehensive 
effort to reach, through these groups, sources of additional 
money now badly needed to bolster weak spots in the 
city’s social services and to meet the special stresses of need 
and shrinkages of giving which recent years have brought. 
Hand in glove with the objective of added money is the 
planning function of the proposed new fund. That is en- 
visioned as the injection of enough broad plan and direc- 
tion into social and health work to find and take account 
of neglected and deprived areas where they exist and to 
achieve equitable distribution of services throughout the 
greater city. This problem of distribution of services is 
greatly aggravated by the tendency of New Yorkers to 
work in the borough of Manhattan but to reside in the 
boroughs of Brooklyn, the Bronx, Queens and Richmond. 
Thus, Manhattan business largely supports the boroughs 
which, in turn, house many of the problems Manhattan 


creates. With new sources of income, the ultimate objec- 
tive of New York’s centralizing fund, then, is not so much 
a plan limited to deficit financing as a means of implement- 
ing a more rational and defensible social work structure. 

The chances for success of the whole venture depend in 
large measure upon a spirit of voluntary participation and 
a ready give-and-take by everybody concerned. Completely 
in the democratic tradition, the plan and its proponents 
begin with the thesis that there is no such word as “en- 
force” in any part of the proposition. New York’s social 
work is accustomed to this type of joint effort through its 
United Hospital Fund, its federations of agencies and the 
Welfare Council, with its years of experience in coordina- 
tion. With even greater gains in prospect from this newest 
form of team play, there seems good reason to anticipate 
a wholehearted effort from all hands for the success and 
growth of the Greater New York Fund, Inc. 

Can it be done? Is the whole thing too big? Is the new 
money really there and will it let itself be tapped? Can the 
planning function, to include the whole vast structure of 
the city’s social and health services, public as well as private, 
hope to succeed in the complete absence of “dictatorship ?” 
Will the necessarily complex machinery for budgeting and 
for raising and distributing the money bog down of its own 
mass? Is New York too set in tradition for such a venture ? 
At this early date, no one can venture conclusive answers to 
these inevitable questions. But one thing is certain; there 
can be few possible questions which the planning commit- 
tees have failed to consider or which they have ignored. 


OVEN into the plan’s essential fabric is New York’s 

effort to answer its problem of bigness in central fi- 
nancing. There is no thought of meticulous blueprinting, 
either in the planning function or in the budgeting procedure 
as related to individual agencies. The very fact of admission 
into fund participation carries with it a vote of confidence 
in the agency’s or federation’s own board of directors and 
general plan of operation. The fund will look to agencies’ 
directors for the minute scrutiny of items in individual 
budgets and will expect the allotted money to be used with- 
in the broad understanding arrived at with the agency. The 
fund will be concerned with the essential functions being 
performed by an agency, their usefulness and relation to the 
total need for those functions in the area served. 

There will be no quizzing of “Just how many pencils 
did you use last year and can you get along with two more 
or less this year?” The fund would ask rather, “Are you 
performing in a useful and fairly efficient manner a function 
which contributes to a rational plan for the general welfare 
of your community?” There might be such recommenda- 
tions as that the money supplied by the fund be used to raise 
a sub-standard salary scale or to improve personnel perform- 
ance rather than to pay for new functions when old ones 
are not being efficiently performed. Thus the fund will be 
able to say to an agency, “You need to improve this or that 
part of your job,” and then to help finance the improvement. 

New York hopes to steer around the shoals of mass and 
detail by setting up a central admission and distribution 
committee heading a series of functional admission and dis- 
tribution committees, basic to the whole plan. Through this 
committee mechanism, direction will be given to the huge 
undertaking at the outset, through analysis of total needs 
and resources, and by apportionment of available money 
geographically and by services. The functional committees 
each will cover an area, such as family case work, care of 
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the aged, recreation, and so on. The central committee will 
be an integral part of the Welfare Council, served by mem- 
bers of the council staff. It will determine the number, size 
and scope of the functional committees and will correlate 
their activities. The United Hospital Fund will designate 
the committee for the voluntary hospitals; appointment to. 
membership in other functional committees will be made 
by the president of the Welfare Council on nomination by 
existing divisions of the council and with the approval of 
the executive committees of fund and council. 


HE functional committees will be responsible for giv- 

ing to the central committee a general estimate of 
needs for additional money in their special fields, to be 
considered eventually by the board of directors in setting 
annual campaign goals. At the other end of the process, the 
functional committees will have the responsibility of recom- 
mending allocations to be made to individual agencies in 
their special fields, with regard to total money available, to 
varying needs of geographic areas, and to relative possibili- 
ties and needs for development of individual agencies. 

The job of reviewing and considering the applications of 
agencies for participation in the fund also falls to the func- 
tional committees. Certain broad general requirements are 
set by the central committee, including responsibility of 
agency board and staff, performance of a necessary service 
in a reasonably efficient manner and in accord with sound 
practice, and business-like financial recording. Beyond that 
it is the duty of the appropriate functional committee to 
review and offer recommendations on an agency’s applica- 
tion. 

In its strategic, unifying position, the central committee 
will “seek to accomplish better community planning in the. 
fields of social and health work,” and “shall make a con- 
tinuous study of data now available .. . and call for addi- 
tional data as needed,” to achieve steady progress toward 
the goal. An important instrument to that end, especially 
in the early years before planning has had time to take 
effect, is the reserve fund. This will be raised as part of the 
regular annual campaigns but will be set apart to be avail- 
able, through the central committee, for use in meeting 
“unforeseen emergencies and to correct, at least in part, 
inadequacies and inequities found to exist.” 

Departure from the plan of central financing of entire 
agency budgets as followed in a majority of cities, undoubt- 
edly will bring both liabilities and assets. Besides the restric- 
tion of sources of income, there will be lacking that alluring 
if dubious guarantee to the individual giver that he buys 
immunity from any and all appeals by giving once. In plans 
for the Greater New York Fund, Inc. that immunity is 
promised only to corporations as such and to employe groups 
as such—not to individuals involved, who may be approached 
through other channels. Special complications are encoun- 
tered in the budget-making and reviewing processes in a 
supplementation plan such as this one. On the other hand 
under such a plan the individual agency is not tempted to 
settle back and give over either its immediate ties to its com- 
munity of givers or its energetic efforts for self-improvement, 
a situation which makes for healthy agencies. 

While solicitation of employe groups often has opened 
the way for the undesirable element of “pressure giving” 
there is another and an important aspect. The “little giver” 
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who would give a few dollars under ordinary circumstances, 
whether he is aware of it or not hardly meets the collection 


expenses for his gift. Thus his only chance of making his’ 
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lan of group solicitation. In employe group giving, the 
employer actually pays the cost of collection. Whatever the 
employe or his neighbors have experienced of New York’s 


have the satisfaction of being assured that his gift is going 
for “approved services.” Advice has been solicited from 
labor leadership and other qualified sources on methods of 
soliciting employe group gifts, and a special committee will 
be established to act as watch-dog against abuse. 
_ The pre-existence of a number of strong federations in 
New York, both sectarian and functional, frequently has 
been offered as a serious objection to central financing. The 
fund has recognized the importance of gearing its structure 
to the operations of these groups and plans have been laid 
accordingly. In cases where federations or agencies custom- 
arily have received income from corporations or groups 
which the fund now plans to solicit, any gifts which come 
from these same sources, up to the amount of the former 
_ gift, will be earmarked for the next three years for the usual 
_ recipient. Federations probably will receive in a lump sum 
the total of allotments to their constituent agencies, though 
_ the agencies will be reviewed individually by the committees. 
It is possible, of course, that some individual agencies 
which are members of a federation, for one reason or an- 
other will fail to qualify for fund participation. Such a 
situation might call for additional financing through the 
_ fund to bring that agency up to the standard for eligibility; 
on the other hand, it might call the attention of the federa- 
tion to a standard too low to be accepted by federation or 
_ fund. On the other hand, there may be agencies which are 
_ acceptable fund participants but which will not need addi- 
; tional financing and so will participate without a budget 
allocation. 
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HAPPY circumstance attending the birth of central 

financing in New York is the fruitful thirteen years 
of life of the Welfare Council. Probably no other fund 
in the United States, with the possible exception of the 
Cleveland Community Fund, has begun life with its agen- 
cies so habituated to cooperation and with the guidance of 
so comprehensive a body of information on the needs and 
resources of its community as the council has assembled. 
Findings on the city-wide services to the aged, the relief 
and case work given to needy families, needs and available 
services for health, are only segments of the comprehensive 
factual material at hand, through the efforts of the Welfare 
Council research department and other central agencies. 
Welfare Council studies show at a glance the totals and 
distribution of expenditures for the city’s health and social 
services, broken down by functions, religions, sources of 
money, and so on. The recent Hospital Survey of New 
York, under United Hospital Fund auspices, studied that 
field with unprecedented thoroughness. There will be little 
excuse for guesswork in the planning of the Greater New 
York Fund, Inc. 

All along the way, New York’s planning committee has 
availed itself of the experience of funds in other cities. 
“Many common problems are found even in situations which 
differ materially. In fact, the New York fund has been 
described as a kind of cross between the Chicago and Cleve- 
d plans—taking much of the pattern of its planning and 
locating functions from Cleveland and of its set-up for 
solicitation of funds from Chicago. It is interesting to note 
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in Chicago’s experience with a similar type of solicitation 
that gifts to individual agencies from customary sources of 
support have not been reduced. Analysis of campaigns in 
St. Louis shows corporations, exclusive of employes, giving 
28.1 percent of the total received in welfare campaigns. In 
Pittsburgh, 29.3 percent of the 1935 community total was 
contributed by business firms. 


HE initial campaign of The Greater New York Fund 

opens with the support of a sponsoring committee of 
some 1500 New Yorkers, including names to conjure with 
in business, finance, industry and government. The hon- 
‘orary chairmen of this commitee are: Mayor Fiorello H. 
La Guardia, Walter S. Gifford, Thomas W. Lamont, the 
Hon. Alfred E. Smith, John D. Rockefeller, Jr. and Percy 
S. Straus. The board of directors of the fund includes fifty- 
six prominent representatives of business, finance, the pro- 
fessions, labor and social work. The first officers elected are: 
president, Mr. Blaine; vice-presidents, John S. Burke, 
Barklie McK. Henry, Bayard F. Pope, David H. McAlpin 
Pyle, Paul Felix Warburg; treasurer, Junius S, Morgan; 
honorary assistant treasurers, John M. Schiff, George J. 
Gillespie; secretary, George J. Hecht. On the first execu- 
tive committee of the board of directors are: Lawrence 
Marx, John A. Coleman, Francis D. Bartow, Mr. Blaine, 
Mr. Burke, Stuart M. Crocker, Mr. Gifford, Mr. Henry, 
Michael C. O’Brien, Mr. Pope, Mr. Pyle and Mr. 
Warburg. 

The members of the Welfare Council’s committee on fed- 
erated financing which drew up the plan for the fund, and . 
the social agencies which they represented, were: Mr. 
Blaine, the chairman, Mr. Hecht, Neva R. Deardorft and 
Robert P. Lane, Welfare Council of New York City; Mrs. 
George E. Brower, Brooklyn Bureau of Charities; Mr. 
Henry and Bailey B. Burritt, Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor; Mr. Pyle and Mr. Crocker, the 
United Hospital Fund; Mr. Pope and Stanley P. Davies, 
Charity Organization Society; Mr. Falconer, Brooklyn 
Bureau of Charities; the Rev. Edward A. Hayes and the 
Rev. Bryan J. McEntegart, Catholic Charities, Archdiocese 
of New York; Solomon Lowenstein and Mr. Marx, Fed- 
eration for the Support of Jewish Philanthropic Societies ; 
the Rev. Edward Swanstrom, Catholic Charities, Brooklyn. 

Douglas P. Falconer, who has acted as_ secretary 
of the organizing committee, is executive director of the 
fund. The original board will have the responsibility of 
appointing the first campaign chairman, of assisting him in 
organizing the campaign and of setting its definite goal. 
The board eventually will employ such staff as is necessary 
and will allocate money requisite for these expenses. It will 
be a further responsibility of the board to establish rules 
governing the types of agency obligations which the fund 
will assist and to determine rules and regulations concern- 
ing information to be supplied by participating agencies. 

The whole coloration of the Greater New York Fund, 
Inc. is indicated in the study committee’s tentative report, 
which diffidently says, “This plan is not offered as perfect, 
nor as a final and completed document . . . but in the con- 
viction that it provides a basis on which a substantial and 
helpful beginning can be made and in the belief that the 
time has come for such a united effort.” Here is no rigid 
machinery imposed from above, but a pliant and responsive 
organism, prepared to live its way into a complicated situa- 
tion, aware of its limitations and shunning alike the irrita- 
tions of inflexibility and the dangers of dictatorship. 
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These Past Five Years 


By WILLIAM H. MATTHEWS 


NE morning in the early spring of 1916 William H. Mat- 
O thews, then as now identified with the New York Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor, heard his young assistant, 
Harry L. Hopkins, protest bitterly the plight of the able-bodied 
men whom he had been interviewing, men who wanted work and 
for lack of it had to apply for relief. That same day Mr. Matthews 
chanced to see in a newspaper that a large tract of Bronx Park 
property could not be opened up rapidly because of lack of funds 
to pay the necessary labor. Taking time only to get his hat he 
hastened to the park commissioner to ask if he would employ and 
supervise a hundred men working three-day shifts if the AICP 
would pay them. The commissioner would. The president of the 
AICP gave his blessing to this untraditional use of relief funds, 


\ ' ) E have travelled at a fast pace along the road of 
social welfare in America during the past five years. 
Looking over the whole front today, it is clear that 
we have entered a new era. In general it may be said that 
the American people have accepted the doctrine that those 
of our citizens who find themselves in distress by denial of 
opportunity to work for a living shall be granted, by right, 
assistance from funds derived by taxation from our eco- 
nomic structure as a whole. 

Under our present industrial order, this was bound to 
be. In recognizing the necessity for this change in general 
social policy, we have but done what England began doing 
thirty or more years ago. Bit by bit and measure by measure 
she has placed upon her statute books legislation that had 
for its purpose the righting of the wrongs of her industrial 
system. Not only as a matter of right but also as a matter 
of self-protection, she has done this. 

As we enter upon a new road of public welfare our con- 
cern must be with the best methods to adopt and to improve 
upon as we travel it. Certainly nothing will be gained by 
belittling and disparaging the public agencies that have been 
set up over the past four years to do the things which plain- 
ly it was impossible for voluntary agencies to do. Rather 
will it be the part of wisdom for private to cooperate with 
public agencies and thus perhaps, improve and strengthen 
them. In times of emergency such as we knew in 1931-32, 
there was no time for planning long range programs. Panic 
and fear of even worse things called for every sort of emer- 
gency measure that gave any promise of bringing back hope 
and faith to frightened, despairing people. It was no time 
to wait for commissions to study and report on what might 
be done to check the fast outgoing tide. 

Today, February 6, 1938, the mighty urge of hope put 
in the hearts of the people by President Roosevelt in his 
campaign for “The Forgotten Man” is on the ebb. There 
is discouragement and bewilderment over the fact that in 
spite of the vast sums of money spent through PWA,WPA 
and other government relief agencies, the number of per- 
sons dependent on one or another of them remains at 
staggering proportions. I am aware that every newspaper 
columnist, every radio news commentator, every political 
economist is offering an explanation of this even if not a 
cure. I write only of the relief aspects of the situation. 
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and before night young Mr. Hopkins was enthusiastically writing 


letters to a hundred men calling them to “real work at real wages.” 


Thus actually, if not historically (a few earlier precedents existed) © 
was work relief born in this country. That Mr. Hopkins became its — 


protagonist, its administrator on a national multi-billion dollar 
scale, is no surprise to Mr. Matthews who witnessed his early 
conversion to its philosophy. 

Mr. Matthews administered the program of the New York 
Emergency Relief Committee which during 1930-33, before the 
advent of state and federal work relief programs, raised funds that 
provided jobs for 95,228 people. [See A Job-Line that Cost 
$28,000,000 by William H. Matthews, Survey Midmonthly, Novem- 
ber 1933, page 371.] 


A month before the last Presidential election, I lunched 
with two men high in the councils of the present national 
administration. We talked of the WPA and other of the 
government’s relief programs, and I urged that they use 
their influence to clean up the bad spots, and particularly 
to rid relief of politics. The reply of one of the two, a mem- 
ber of the United States Senate, was: ‘“There are too many 
bad spots, the whole program had to be done so hurriedly 
that it got out of hand. It will be cleaned up only by getting 
rid of the whole business. We'll have good times when this 
election is over. WPA then will fade out of the picture and 
we can forget about it.” 


HAT, unfortunately, has not happened. Harry L. Hop- 
kins, in one of his recent reports, speaks of a possible 
permanent WPA. In the same paragraph he says, ““America 
will win the fight where other nations have failed. It will 
win because it has the brains and the wealth and the leader- 
ship.” I cannot see as part of the victory predicted, a per- 
manent WPA. That would mean that the country has 
come practically to the end of the road of development and 
expansion, that it is entering upon a static social and eco- 
nomic period. If that be true, then the best thing many 
people could hope for would be to get on the best possible 
relief project and spend their lives there. What was thought 
of as a temporary way of living through an emergency 
would become a permanent institution in our national life. 
The effective partnership between government and business 
which President Roosevelt continues to call for, should 
bring a much better answer than that. The country’s brains 
and leadership which Mr. Hopkins challenges, should find 
better cure for “the sickness of industrial capitalism,” if 
that be the cause of our present condition. I myself am un- 
willing to accept defeat. 
Be that as it may, the immediate prospect is that the 
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WPA or something in its place, must be continued for 


some time. What has been its record ? 
Going back to the days of the Civil Works Administra- 


tion we have had some five years’ experience with work — 


relief as carried on by the government—national, state and 
municipal. From its beginning it has been a gallant, humane 
effort to meet the urgencies of life by a method that gave 
the best promise of preserving the skill, the morale and self- 
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..- of the unemployed. Had work relief accomplished 
‘its avowed purpose of temporarily putting all able-bodied 
out-of-work persons on government payrolls and thus, by 
increasing purchasing power, pulling us out of the depres- 
sion, it would have been counted a success. But it brought 
‘no such result. The general industrial pump was too far 
out-of-whack to respond to the priming. That mistakes have 
been made, its most ardent supporters admit. That it has 
accomplished much, its severest critics do not deny. If it is 
to go on, permanently or otherwise, is it not time to make 
a candid, unprejudiced review of the whole program, to 
take stock of where it has broken down, where it has made 


good, where are the gaps and where the strengths? 


i ANY men come to my office to tell me, “You can’t 
: get anywhere in this relief business unless you are 
right politically.” I know that is not wholly true, at least 
not in New York City. I know also that some of the persons 
who say it are themselves trying to get where they have no 
right to get, to be appointed to jobs which they are not 
qualified to hold. 

Yet notwithstanding the assertions made by public ofh- 

cials from time to time that politics have not influenced 
relief policies and relief allotments, there exists considerable 
evidence to the contrary. The most vicious and sinister thing 
in a government relief program is the use made of it for the 
strengthening and continuance of the spoils system in our 
political life. In a recent article in The Saturday Evening 
Post, two writers of reputation speak of one New Deal 
"senator as owning the relief administration of his state ‘‘as 
completely as he owns his garters.” An overstatement, per- 
haps, but many like statements have been made concerning 
other political leaders. 
More than once, evidence has been published in news- 
papers in different parts of the country proving that WPA 
pay envelopes, as also old age assistance envelopes, have been 
used to carry propaganda for a political candidate or a 
political party. It is to Mr. Hopkins’ everlasting credit that 
he always has taken action against such practices when they 
came to his attention. But America is a big place and for 
many years one of the chief pastimes of politicians has been 
to hang around the corners and lurk in the shadows when- 
ever jobs were being handed out. The habit is difficult to 
break. 

In 1933 the wide open gateway of the CWA was not 
unnoticed by the politician. Through it he went with his 
out-of-work constituents, irrespective of their immediate 
need of work. Not far behind him, though with different 
motive, were the various relief agencies, social workers, and 
many other well-intentioned people all determined to dump 
on the government relief list as many as they possibly could 

_ of the people they had been caring for as part of the private 
relief program. Through the gates, along with the “honest 
to God” needy, out-of-work, employable person, went the 
, man with the letter from his district leader or from some 
: other person of “influence”; also a considerable number of 
generally incompetent people who had been in and out of 
~ relief organizations pretty much all their lives; and with 
‘them numbers of people anxious to work yet so mentally 
or physically handicapped that even in the best industrial 
times they could find only occasional jobs. Mixed in with 
them all was a scattering of the generally lazy and shiftless 
who thought they saw in government relief work an easy 
way to slip through life. 

Some of each of these groups are still on the payroll. Not 
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by any effort of their own, will they return to a competitive 
industrial life. Some projects have been so loaded and clut- 
tered with such people that work relief has become a joke 
and a by-word to intelligent, conscientious workers who 
daily observe their slackness, general indifference and in- 
dolence towards the work provided. Too often do we see 
ten or a dozen men with a wheelbarrow, a crowbar and a 
couple of shovels engaged on a two or three-man job. 

But the answer to abuse of this kind is not to stop the 
whole program but to clean up its bad spots. One of the 
first steps in such a clean up should be to make the WPA 
work relief program in fact as well as in theory an integral 
part of our employment exchange service as now set up 
under the Department of Labor. As rapidly as possible, 
labor exchange offices should be made the centers for all 
work relief assignments. At the same time applicants should 
be registered for regular employment in private industry. 
| am aware that attempts in this direction already have been 
made but I am no less aware that rarely have they resulted 
successfully, due largely to the small appropriations made 
for the employment service. With past work records re- 
quired in such registration, work projects gradually would 
be relieved of the unemployable, the casual laborers and 
ne’er-do-wells who have crept into them or who have been 
foisted upon them by politicians, social workers and relief 
agencies. Of course I am postulating, optimistically, that 
the employment exchanges would be free from such pres- 
sures. The merit system under a competitive civil service, as 
it already exists in the Labor Department, at least would 
tend to keep personnel out of the hands of politicians and 
other ‘people of influence.” 


UST how, under such a system, would persons eligible for 
work relief be taken from relief rolls? The public reliet 
agency in every community would send to the employment 
service any person receiving or eligible for relief and, in its 
opinion, physically able to work. He would be registered 
both for work in regular industry and for work relief, and 
his work record, good or bad, would become a part of that 
registration. Since the employment offices administer unem- 
ployment compensation his status in that regard would be 
ascertained at the same time. From the list of unemployed 
so registered the employment service would fill all requisi- 
tions made on it by the WPA. If neither work in regular 
industry nor WPA was at once available, the unemployed 
person would return to the relief agency to remain under 
its care until called by the employment service. Once at 
work, however, either in regular industry or on WPA, 
social work as represented by the relief agency, would 
be OUT, except as the worker might ask for it himself. 
Here again I am aware that this is the declared policy 
of the WPA, but I am also aware that in a great number 
of cases it is not practiced. This is partly due to the relief- 
mindedness of certain of the WPA employes, partly due to 
the reluctance of the social workers to relinquish cases which 
they believe, quite sincerely, still need their ministration, 
and more generally to the undisputed fact that in many 
instances, particularly of large families, the WPA wage is 
insufficient to support the household and supplementary 
relief must be supplied. And supplementary relief means 
that social work remains in the picture. For example, last 
October the Illinois Emergency Relief Administration ex- 
pended $98,510 from general relief funds to supplement, 
with an average of $15.57 per case, the income of 6328 
families having members employed on WPA. Obviously if 
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- WPA employment is to be as “real”? as proponents of the 
system want it to be the wage must be at least on a sub- 
sistence level, not requiring supplementation by a second 
government relief agency. 


HE sooner work relief can be given as nearly as pos- 

sible the same status as that of work under regular 
conditions of hiring and discharging, the sooner it will 
command the respect both of the worker and the public; 
the sooner will the indifferent and lazy be sifted out of it 
and the sooner will the straight unemployed, able-bodied 
person be released from the web of social case work. 

In the face of the mistakes we have made in the past, the 
federal government now is being urged to supply funds for 
direct relief to be administered by the cities and local com- 
munities. Before that is done, whatever our opinions may 
be as to its wisdom, we should be quite sure that the com- 
munities are ready to accept and administer the program. 
Until we are assured of that, let us not repeat the mistakes 
of the past by jumping like jackrabbits from one plan to 
another with no idea as to whether the jump is to land us 
on solid ground or in a swamp of further misery for the 
unemployed. Before we scrap and begin again should we 
not try to have a blueprint as to where we are going? And 
let us not be so simple as to think that relief administration 
in local communities is free from politics. The grossest 
irregularities, not only as to the relief of the unemployed 
but also in the administration of the old age assistance act 
in certain states, have been due to the deviltry and dis- 
honesty of local rather than federal administration. In the 
present hue and cry against work relief, let us get back to 
the fundamental reason for it, respect for the individual 
whose only request is that he be given an opportunity to 
work for his living, and his right to live by work, preferably 
in private industry, under regular conditions of hiring and 
of qualification for the job. 

At present we seem to be pretty much where we were in 
1933 insofar as getting the unemployed back at work is 
concerned. The old slogan, “We cannot, we must not let 
the people starve,” is again heard over the land. How often, 
over the past five years, have those words been spoken by 
public officials, by bankers, by welfare workers, by indus- 
trial leaders, by chambers of commerce presidents, by New 
Dealers and old dealers, by pretty much everyone in no 
personal danger of that experience! The words have become 
almost as common in our vocabulary as certain phrases in 
the Book of Common Prayer and are recited, forsooth, with 
as little thought of their meaning, 

What a lofty, unctuous statement it is! Just why should 
people willing and anxious to work, starve? And again, just 
what might happen to the rest of us, we who are so far 
removed from the condition ourselves, if the unemployed 
were allowed to starve? To be sure, we have not let them 
actually starve. But having made this platitudinous state- 
ment of good will towards the unemployed—often made 
too, as we rose to speak before well-laden-banquet tables—we 
have, in many instances at least, looked for a way to reduce 
them to the lowest possible subsistence. We have talked of 
the possibility of feeding them in commissary fashion. We 
have shouted to the Heavens to stop all work relief, that the 
dole would be 40 percent cheaper. Yes, feed their bodies 
to be sure, but away with this sentimental talk about sav- 
ing pride and self-respect, about conserving moral and 
spiritual values. And the blame for the deficits in our muni- 
cipal, state and national budgets we pretty generally have 
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laid on the backs of the unemployed. The grumbling tax- 
payer has blamed them for every new tax placed on his 
income. 

And what has been the one request, the one answer of — 
the average unemployed person to all of this as he has stood 
about for hours, month after month, year after year, in this 
and that work registration line? Just this, “Give me a job ; 
by which I can earn my living, that’s all I’m asking for.” 
“Did they give you a job?” asked a skeptical onlooker to” 
the first man out the doors of New York City’s Emergency 
Work Bureau in October 1930? “You're damn right they 
gave me a job, going to work tomorrow morning.” And 
off he went, with a new stride in his walk and a new lift to 
his chin. That would be the answer today of the great 
majority on relief, were they given the chance to make it. 
Yes, there would be some who could not so answer, the 
sick, the shiftless, the broken—broken in many cases by the 


- experience of the past six years. There are, of course, idlers 


by choice among the poor as there are among the rich, My 
plea is for relief methods that will be shaped to the large 
group rather than to the small. I ask that the unemployed 
be thought of as the victims rather than the culprits, if 
culprits there are, of what has been called our industrial 
collapse. 


WRITE these paragraphs at the close of a week during 

which I have chosen to spend most of my time interview- 
ing people in economic straits. Among them have been the 
actually sick, the aged and, so far as I could judge, the 
mentally incompetent. To them, relief, temporary or per- 
manent, must be given, each in accordance with his need. 
The value of the giving will be determined by the spirit 
and the way in which the giving is done quite as much as 
by the actual thing given, whether in terms of money, hos- 
pital service, helpful counsel, or what not. 

But the majority of those coming to me over the week 
have seemed to me to present one and the same need, that 
of a job by which the urgencies of life might be met. I know 
of no good method of meeting that need except by telling 
such persons where work may be had. Therein lies the rea- 
son for the continuation of the WPA, until “industry re- 
vives and calls them back again.” 


Charity 


By HELEN MARING 


Ten cents for veterans, ten cents for China; 

A meal for a poet who needs to be fed. 

Some milk in a saucer for a tom-cat prowler, 

And crumbs for some sparrows—for bounty has fled. 


A dime for a cripple who panhandles aptly ; 

Perhaps he doesn’t need it; well, anyway, who cares? 

A bar of chocolate candy for an undernourished newsboy, | 
And a sandwich for old Bertha up the crooked stairs. 

A Red Cross membership (a dollar is a fortune), 

And postage for a scribbler who needs to sell his wares. 


You can’t buy lunch today, there was too much to do. 
Tighten up your belt again (you have shared your fortune) 
And fix the cardboard lining back into your shoe. 


Ten cents for veterans, ten cents for China... . . 
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WISH that social worker would. .. .” 

“T wish that nurse wouldn’t. .. .” 

Not in big conferences do nurses or social work- 
voice doubts that their professional relationship leaves 
ything to be desired, The heads of the professional organi- 
zations say firmly, “With good nurses and good social work- 
ers who understand what they may expect from one another, 
there is no difficulty whatsoever.” “But,” you put in some- 
what timidly, “what has each a right to expect, profession- 
ally, of the other, and what, precisely, is ‘good’ ?” 

_ Nursing and family case work agencies will give you the 
answers in clear, reasoned statements of policies and proce- 
dures which in theory leave nothing more to be said. But 
after theory comes practice, practice by nurses and case 
workers who are as*different each from the other as their 
own fingerprints. So, when it comes to the day-to-day work- 
ing of policies and procedures, to discovering what is back 
of those off-the-record, regretful murmurs of “I wish she 
would ...,” “I wish she wouldn’t ...” you must go to 
those nurses and social workers who, in line of duty, climb 
endless tenement stairs and meet each other across acute 
‘situations of families in trouble. 

When two human beings come together with a common 
purpose—in this instance the welfare of the family—but 
with sharply divergent backgrounds and training it would 
be a miracle indeed if their relationships were always as 
unruffled as the proverbial mill pond. Seeing the family 
problem from different angles and approaching it with ser- 
vices that overlap at least in their physical setting, it is 
almost inevitable that the two workers, however firm their 
professional ethics, should develop “edges” in their contact. 
But to bring these edges into the open where they can be 
examined and perhaps banished by frank facing, you must 
go, as I did, to the stair-climbers of both professions. 

If you are patient, if you are able to discount the passing 

irritation of incidents and to dig steadily for the reasons for 
them, be they reasons of personality, of over-zeal or of mu- 
tual under-confidence, you will begin to see, after a good 
: many for-heaven’s-sake-don’t-quote-me interviews, just what 
the “edges” are and why. 
_ The nurses take no self-righteous stand in their com- 
ments on their social work colleagues. To emphasize the 
social workers’ frailties beyond their own is no more: than 
human, On the other hand they concede certain definite 
rights to the social workers, things which they have a right 
to expect from the nurses. 

_ These begin with a fundamental: that the nurse must 
"practice professional ethics in her relationship with the so- 
‘cial worker not unlike those she practices in her relationship 
with the private physician, meaning that she must accept 
the social worker as an authority in her field. They agree 
that the social worker may expect the nurse to recognize 
social problems and to know when to refer a case to a 
“social agency, and that the nurse must help interpret social 
work to physicians and laymen. | 
To support these generalities the nurses point to specific 
ways in which the nurse should cooperate with the social 
worker. If a nurse refers a family to a social agency, the 
social worker assigned to the case has a right to.expect from 
nurse a case history giving the health picture of the fam- 
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“Oh, Those Social Workers!” 


By KATHRYN CLOSE 


ily, the nurse’s reason for visiting it, the health plan de- 
veloped by the nurse and family, any information the doctor 
may have given on the prognosis of the case and, if the 
doctor permits, the diagnosis. Likewise, if the social worker 
has referred the case for nursing care she has a right to 
expect from the nurse a report on the care given and the 
health plan made, and a notification of any change in tha* 
plan or of the closing of the case by the nursing agency. 


AVING examined conscientiously what the social 
workers may expect, the nurses turn to their own 
rightful expectations. They are not dissimilar. The social 
worker, they say, must recognize the community nurse as a 
specialist in her field; must be aware of health as well as of 
social and economic problems and must know when a nurse 
should be called on a case. In specific instances, if the case 
has been referred by the nurse to the social agency, the nurse 
may expect a report on the action taken or plan made; notifi- 
cation of any change of plan, of referrals to other agencies or 
of the closing of the case; and in an emergency, a telephone 
message that help has been given or if not, why not. When 
a case comes to the nurse through a social agency the nurse 
should be able to count on receiving a case history including 
information on home conditions, family status, problems 
presented and the reasons for the agency’s activity, and a 
statement of the social worker’s plan for the family. While 
the case is being carried jointly by the two agencies the 
social worker and the nurse should consult on any problems 
or plans that affect the health situation of the family. 

Though these expectations seem eminently reasonable 
the nurses maintain that neither the nurse nor the social 
worker lives up to them consistently. It is suggested that 
perhaps a certain professional defensiveness causes each to 
lack appreciation of the function of the other. Admitting 
that they themselves are guilty of many of the errors of 
which they complain, the nurses present a long list of “little 
ways” of social workers that cause them to see red. Fore- 
most among these is the failure to recognize nursing as a 
profession. This is evidenced by the worker who sees nurs- 
ing only as bedside care and considers herself wholly com- 
petent to handle any preventive work that is indicated. The 
result, say the nurses, often is unauthoritative or “half 
baked” health advice. In the same category belong well- 
meant but ill-informed suggestions pertaining to birth con- 
trol, advice on which, the nurses maintain, belongs in the 
health and not the social area. This lack of confidence is 
also manifested by the social worker who is unwilling to 
yield ground in a situation where the delegation of the 
entire responsibility to one worker seems desirable. 

A community nursing service cannot fulfill its obligation 
unless the social workers in the community recognize health 
problems and use the service intelligently. The nurses claim 
that many social workers are not alert in this respect. Often 
they neglect to report to the nursing agency a new illness 
or a pregnancy in a family which they know had previous 
nursing service. When they do recognize a health problem 
they tend to refer patients to a clinic without consulting 
the family physician, who usually holds the nurse responsi- 
ble. They are careless in interpreting the nursing agency to 
the family and community. Sometimes they cause embar- 
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rassment by promising more service than the agency can 
give. 

Aside from misunderstanding their function, social work- 
ers, the nurses complain, neglect clear-cut routine proce- 
dures with resulting unnecessary difficulties in relationships. 
Even when they report to the nurses on plans for their 
families the case workers frequently fail to explain the 
reasons for their decisions. Consequently the nurses cannot 
appreciate their plans nor understand such delays as may 
follow. Most annoying and perhaps most serious is the 
failure to present clearly to the family the reasons for 
withdrawal from the case, thus—unwittingly, of course— 
leaving the nurse to struggle with the explanation of some- 
thing which she herself does not understand. 

The matter of denying or withdrawing relief from a 
family seems to be a pretty constant bone of contention 
between nurse and social worker engaged on the same case. 
The nurses say that they are willing—well, usually—to 
accept the social worker’s judgment, but they do not always 
follow the social worker’s reasoning and they just plain do 
not like the way she brushes aside their estimate of the 
situation. “Snooty” is what they call it. 

There is a sure antidote, say the nurses, for the irrita- 
tions and misunderstandings that arise under the pressure of 
the day’s work, They and social workers must have a better 
knowledge of each other’s fields and must have an objective 
attitude toward their services in the community. It must 
never be forgotten, they remind themselves as well as social 
workers, that the promotion of the patient’s or client’s wel- 
fare, and not the promotion of any agency, is the goal of 
every community worker whether nurse, social worker or 
what-have-you. Therefore the individual workers of the 
two groups must have confidence in one another if the con- 
fidence of the family in both of them is to be maintained. 
Plans must be made jointly and respected in spirit and in 
letter else one worker will undermine, inadvertently to be 
sure, what the other has built up and the family will be left 
with divided counsels. For real cooperation to flower, the 
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workers must know each other’s language or be able to 
strip their discussion of technical terms. 

Living up to their reputation for practicality the nurses 
do not dwell on the nostalgic note of ideal cooperation but 
offer definite proposals for its accomplishment. Primary 
among these are the twin suggestions that training both in. 
community nursing and in social work should have some 
orientation to the other field, and that, for the further 
education of trained workers, there should exist an exchange 
of new ideas and reading material in both fields. To bolster 
this background the social and nursing agencies should come 
together to formulate a definite plan for a joint staff educa- : 
tional program to be carried out through joint staff meetings. | 

For particular cases the idea of a mutual consultant ser-- 
vice is offered. With a nurse sitting on a case committee of 
a family agency to interpret the health implications of the 
cases discussed and a social worker available for advice to 
nurses on the social problems that daily confront them, a 
better understanding of functions and a stronger profes- 
sional confidence would result. Supplementing this service 
should be frequent conferences between the social worker 
and nurse assigned to the case, regular reports to each other 
on long term cases and interviews, the two of them to- 
gether, with the physician. The nurses even advise an inter- 
change of family case histories, accompanied, of course, by 
an intelligent use of this confidential material. 

Nurses do not charge that any one social worker is guilty 
of all the sins of omission and commission which they pile 
up, but, they say, almost any one of them, if completely 
candid with herself, will admit that some of the counts 
strike pretty close home. ‘‘Not that we are without sin,” 
they hasten to add. “We have poor nurses too and the good 
ones among us have to take the gaff for the poor ones. Why 
don’t you circulate among the social workers and find out 
what’s wrong with the nurses they meet on the job?” 

Miss Close has “circulated” and her second article, Ou, 
THose Nursss! in which social workers have their say 
about community nurses will appear next month. 


Soul Searching 


By RUTH HYDE HARVIE 


President, Association of the Junior Leagues of America 


LOT of advice and a good deal of education have 

been directed these last few years to the board mem- 

bers of welfare agencies, all of it designed to clarify 

and strengthen board member functions in relation to their 
own organizations and to the social planning of their com- 
munities. They have been told of the importance of a broad 
knowledge of modern social theory and of modern practices 
and standards, and of the wisdom of preceding board activ- 
ity with volunteer experience. They have been urged to 
become real participants in planning and carrying out 
agency programs and to become the interpreters of the 
community to the professional workers and of the profes- 
sional program to the community. Not always have they 
been advised how to tackle the immediate and often con- 
fused problems of relationships within their own agencies, 
Many welfare agencies, once conducted largely by volun- 
teers, find themselves today with problems created by the 
growth of large professional staffs. These agencies cannot 
survive in their communities without volunteer boards and 
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committees, nor can they function adequately without the 
services of professionals, Yet the relationship between the 
two groups and the balance of responsibility between them 
have grown up, all too often, like Topsy and are not the 
result of clear understanding nor of conscious planning 
for the integration of the volunteer and professional 
contributions. 

Because my own organization, the Association of Junior 
Leagues of America, has spent the past two years on an 
analysis of its own volunteer-professional relationships I 
venture to suggest as a new role for board members that 
of students of their own organization. The course I propose 
is not one of those introductory affairs to give new board 
members light on the whys, wherefores and hows of their 
agency, but a seminar which digs deep into the past, mi 
nutely analyzes the present and looks ahead to a broader, 
ticher program in the future. 

The Association of Junior Leagues was a completely 
volunteer organization until 1926 when it acquired an 
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employed staff of one. Now we find ourselves with an 
executive staff of fifteen including six trained social work- 
ers, and a large clerical force. We too had grown like 
‘Topsy and found ourselves wondering whether our volun- 
teer and professional groups were functioning together 
| sufficiently well to carry the present program effectively 
and to be adaptable readily to future contingencies. 

__ The problems which faced us are familiar: 


i Conflict of responsibility between board and staff; board and 
executive committee. 
I Lack of understanding of the different contributions which 
these groups have to make. 

Duplication of effort in board and committee work. 
Poorly defined personnel policies and procedures. 
_ Faulty organization resulting from divided responsibility for 
_ staff and organization matters. 


_ Assuming the role of students of our own organization 
we elected a committee of board and staff members—these 
last named by the professional group—to review the present 
administration, management and organization with special 
_ reference to the relationships of board, committees and staff 
to each other and to our member leagues, and to the ex- 
pressed policies of the association. We did not expect this 
committee to evaluate the program of the organization, but 
we were confident that its recommendations to the board 
would indicate a basis for future development. 

We secured an expert in administration and management 
to guide us, but may I suggest here that much of the pur- 
pose of such a study is lost if a board hires an expert and 
forgets all about the study until his recommendations 
are presented. No outsider can come in and clarify the 
volunteer-professional partnership. Professionals and volun- 
teers, side by side, must do the digging themselves if a 
permanent, satisfactory working relationship is to be 
established. 

The first job of those who undertake a seminar course 

_ in their own agencies is to secure a complete picture of their 

- organization as it exists in the minds of those responsible 
for its policies and management. The essentials for this 
picture are: 


The organization’s by-laws and standing rules. 

Analyses of the functions, duties and relationships of officers 
and directors, committee chairmen and members of the profes- 
sional staff. 

Job analyses of clerical positions. 

A statement of the present organization, board and commit- 
tee policies and of administration, office and financial policies 
and procedures. 


I need not go into detail here of how these essential points 
were translated into questions designed to set thinking all 
the board and committee members and the staff. The pur- 

pose of the questionnaire was to challenge complacence, to 
_ stimulate self-analysis and to clarify personal attitudes. It 
_ was “accepted in the spirit in which it was meant” and was 
answered candidly and in full detail. Naturally it revealed, 
along with much clear and definite thinking, a good deal of 
confusion particularly in the direct and indirect inter- 
relationships of board, committees and staff. 

With this mass of material in hand came the committee’s 
hardest task—to sort out and evaluate the vital problems 
revealed and to frame recommendations for their solution. 
Remember that this was a committee made up of both 
volunteers and professionals, working side by side, arriving 
at conclusions by a process of joint thinking. These conclu- 
sions as to problems and proposed solutions, together with 
if 
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a digest of the material from which they were drawn, were 
then presented to the board. 4 

Out of this experience I can bear witness that nothing is 
more stimulating to a board or more conducive to satisfac- 
tory working relations between board and staff than to have 
a committee submit to it for discussion such recommenda- 
tions as that: 


The by-laws be amended to become a true reflection of pres- 
ent policies and practices. 

The board pass upon the job analyses of board members, 
committees, and staff, and that the analyses as approved be- 
come the bases for working manuals relating to all positions 
within the organization. 

The board adopt a statement of its present functions indicat- 
ing the general division of responsibility between board and 
executive committee, between board and staff, committees and 
board, and so on. 

The board formally adopt a set of personnel policies and 
procedures dealing with such matters as working hours, sick 
leaves, arrangements for professionals’ studies, vacations, dis- 
missal wages and personnel records. 

All policies of the organization in effect at the present time 
be assembled so that the board may review them as a whole 
and proceed to adopt a set of policies which may be considered 
as a basis for the entire program of the organization. 

The classified records of the actions of the board be kept in 
an historical file of policies, classified by subjects, and as poli- 
cies are rescinded or revised, a record to this effect be made 
under the proper classification. 


Such recommendations cannot be put into practice in a 
day, but by charting a course they obviously exert a salutary 
influence on an organization’s procedures and inside rela- 
tionships. Take for example the confusions which frequently 
becloud the functions of board, executive committee and 
paid executive. What board member has not sat through 
hours of discussion of matters of minor procedure, hours 
which might better have been spent in examining the policies 
from which procedures emanate? Or what executive com- 
mittee has not hashed over a difficulty connected with a 
certain position when, if personnel policies had been clearly 
defined, their application to the case in question would have 
been the responsibility of the paid executive? 

The result of such practices is obvious. The paid execu- 
tive who must refer every office problem and staff compli- 
cation to his executive committee ceases to be an adminis- 
trator. Why pay his salary if the matters with which he 
presumably is competent to cope must be turned over to the 
mercies of a committee without professional experience? 
And why go through the red tape of having an executive 
committee if the board insists on applying policies as well as 
formulating them? 

Such a study as I have described should define affiirma- 
tively the ground which board, executive committee and 
executive occupy. Experience indicates that sound divisions 
of responsibility run something like this: 


The function of a board of directors is to provide for the 
most efficient administration of an organization under its stated 
purpose. The board should offer leadership in thought and 
action in the formulation of new policies and the abandonment 
of old, in the creation of new programs and the change of old. 

An executive committee should be responsible to the board 
in the capacity of supervisor for the practical application of 
policies and programs adopted by the board. But 

The actual working out of techniques and details should rest 
solely in the hands of the trained executive and his staff. 


Since the choice of an executive rests so often in the hands 
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of lay people it may not be amiss to give here a few high- 
lights of the conception of an ideal executive as developed 
by joint lay and professional thinking: 


The ideal executive secretary shall be responsible for carry- 
ing out such programs as he and the board of directors, work- 
ing in partnership, have agreed upon. 

He shall supervise and coordinate the work of the staff, de- 
velop each member to increase his capacity, study the demands 
of all staff positions and suggest lines for their development. 

He constantly shall consider the organization’s program as 
a whole, concerning himself with long time planning, suggesting 
to the board the need of new policies or the modification of 
old ones, and finally 

He shall give thought and attention to such board education 


as will promote an effective volunteer-professional relationship. 


With divisions of function stated as simply as this, one | 
may question if such a seminar as I have suggested is a 
necessary part of board education. May I say that the defi- 
nitions of function created by the thinking of one organiza- 
tion need re-cutting before adoption by another; that it is 
the process of the study as well as its outcome which is 
invaluable to laymen as interpreters and as co-planners with 
the professionals in the development of adequate social ser-_ 
vices for their communities. . 

This article is drawn in part from a paper presented by 
Mrs. Harvie at the last meeting of the New York State 
Conference on Social Work. 


The Poorhouse Persists 


By HELEN GLENN TYSON 


Family and Child Welfare Division, Public Charities Association of Pennsylvania 


“abolished the poorhouse” when they sign old age 

assistance bills, but a small cash pension, which can- 
not buy medical and nursing care, does not answer the need 
of hundreds of aged persons today. Needy old folk do not 
hear the governors’ optimistic words as they crawl into 
the only institution that will shelter them. Though poor- 
houses—or almshouses as they are more generally known— 
are completely out of step with modern public welfare, and 
though some states have taken steps to abolish them and to 
substitute appropriate care, a large proportion of the 2300 
such institutions enumerated a few years before the depres- 
sion still remain. Old age assistance has saved some old peo- 
ple from the poorhouse, but it has not abolished that deso- 
late institution. 

A monument to waste and degradation, the poorhouse is 
and always has been a kind of lower hell in this new and 
developing country. Keeping “off the town,” at whatever 
cost to health and decency, is still the constant preoccupa- 
tion of the old and needy. For its hatefulness to poor and 
taxpayer alike, the almshouse has been pushed back into the 
shadows of neglect and inattention, but its very existence 
is a potent weapon, still raised on occasion to threaten the 
recalcitrant and demanding poor. 

Before federal appropriations for relief of the unem- 
ployed began to flow even into remote rural communities, 
this weapon was used with deadly effect. The shadow of 
the poorhouse hung darkly over more victims than at any 
time since the founding of the country. The logic of the 
petty local official was simple; as simple as that of the early 
pioneers whose unquestioning acceptance of “the crime of 
being poor” followed naturally the pattern of the early 
English workhouse, where paupers and petty criminals 
were housed together and forced to work in the hope that 
they would be converted from their evil and idle ways. No 
one, reasoned the overseers of the poor, could be starving or 
cold so long as he refused to swear that he was a pauper and 
apply for admission at the local poorhouse, where by law he 
must be given food and shelter of sorts. 

The public’s forgetfulness and neglect of this institution 
can be explained partly by its location and partly by the type 
of person concerned with its administration. When land 
was cheap and almost everyone depended for a livelihood 
upon its cultivation, hardworking settlers logically conclud- 
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ed that “poor taxes” could best be held down by combining 
farm land and paupers. The poor farm, therefore, was lo-— 
cated outside town, often “back from the road” so that the 
sight of paupers, supported at public expense, might not 
disturb the peace of mind of the passerby. A farmer was 
appointed as steward and the paupers set to grubbing their 
living from the earth, 

Time has cast doubt on this method of saving the money 
of taxpayers. Although some 300,000 acres are connected 
with poor farms, some of them very rich land with a high 
cash value, only about half are cultivated and those but 
poorly, The farm appears frequently to have no more use- 
fulness to the poorhouse than would a farm attached to a 
city hospital. A recent study of almshouse farms in Pennsyl- 
vania showed astonishing mismanagement, some farms with- 
out any inmate labor whatever, failing to produce even 
sufficient vegetables and dairy products for the needs of the 
institution. The office of “director,” “overseer,” or “farm- 
er,” at first honorary and unpaid in many communities, has 
degenerated into a petty political job for which the highest 
objective has come to be keeping poor taxes down without 
permitting the paupers actually to starve to death. Candi- 
dates have campaigned for reelection on this issue. For the 
most part new thinking and practice in institutional man- 
agement and in care of the chronically ill and disabled, have 
passed the poorhouse by, untouched. 


Boe in the seventies when the public welfare move- 
ment began to take form in America and Will Carle- 
ton (the Edgar Guest of that day) wrote his popular bal- 
lad, Over the Hill to the Poorhouse, the almshouse was the 
country’s most important public welfare institution, At the 
first conference of boards of public charities, held in New 
York, the condition of almshouse populations occupied a 
large part of the discussion. Children had been admitted to 
almshouses in great numbers. While hundreds of new pri- 
vate agencies for child care had been set up, as well as some 
similar institutions for their public care, most of this new 
work for children was isolated and sectarian. The almshouse 
continued to be the catch-all and the hopper into which 
needy children fell. Hundreds still were born and bred 
there. 

While poor directors of this period generally retained 
their belief in the moral restraint, and discipline of the poor- 
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rouse for the adult pauper, they, along with state officials 
and a few workers from the new charity organization so- 


885, a poorhouse population was described by a state ofh- 
al as consisting of “a heterogeneous mass of humanity, 
ering widely in individuality as helpless, docile child- 
hood differs from garrulous self-assertive old age, with the 
atervening class of raving maniacs, demented imbeciles, 
irresponsible epileptics, gibbering idiots, and always a fair 
oportion of helpless and unconsciously filthy inmates.” 
Partly as the result of these conferences, in the early 
Brenties the movement to forbid admission of normal chil- 
dren to almshouses gained real momentum. The New York 
State law, passed in 1875, was reported to have removed 
some three thousand children from poorhouses of that state. 
‘Other state laws followed; yet in 1930 hundreds of chil- 
,dren still were in the almshouses of America—children who 
had slipped through. the cracks of old laws allowing for 
‘temporary care, children suffering from some disability and 
‘for whom no other care was available, young children with 
their mothers. 
_ About the same time that attention first was given to 
‘the problem of children in almshouses, strong currents were 
‘running to divert other groups with special handicaps from 
the almshouse door. Institutions for the blind were founded ; 
hospitals for crippled children and sanatoria for the tubercu- 
lous were built; homes for the aged were opened; but still 
the poorhouse and the old community attitude toward it 
persisted. By the end of the nineteenth century, 128 hospi- 
tals for care of the insane had been opened. New currents 
of thought in regard to care of the insane had developed 
‘through the leadership of Dorothea Dix and others, yet 
how little this new thinking had affected rural almshouses 
is shown by another contemporary book, Farm Ballads, also 
by Will Carleton, which used to lie beside the Bible in 
‘rural homes. Consider the story of Rob, the Pauper: 


Rob the Pauper is loose again 

, Through the fields and woods he races . 

He hath broken him loose from his poorhouse cell, 
He hath dragged him clear from rope and fetter . 
4 Rob the Pauper is wild of eye 

Wild of speech and wild of thinking... 

. Yet there is something in his bearing 


Not quite what a pauper should be wearing... 


_ The poem goes on to tell how they hunted the Pauper 
“Svith dogs and guns” until finally ‘“‘a well-sped bullet goes 
“crashing through him” and he is brought back to lie “in a 
box of rough-planed boards unpainted” at the “‘poorhouse 
graveyard gate.” 

Times have changed; the dogs and guns probably would 
e discarded in the hunt for Rob today. However Rob still 
might be in a poorhouse—unless he had proved troublesome 
snough to win a commitment to a state mental hospital. 
Psychiatric service such as he plainly needed has not yet 
“penetrated many rural institutions, though it has restored 
hundreds of persons to lives of usefulness, and has been 
shown to pay for itself in the long run many times over. 
In today’s almshouse, then, still are found many members 
of groups for whom other types of care long have been pro- 
vided. There are fewer children today; fewer insane, but 
many feeble-minded; fewer able-bodied aged and blind, 
ince old age assistance and blind pensions have become a 
charge against the state and federal governments. Those 


who are left are increasingly a group of bedridden, disabled 
persons, most of whom need institutional chre of a type 
suited to their particular needs. The poorhouse, in some 
places running at a per capita cost of a dollar or more a day, 
affords for the sick whom it houses a type of care which, 
like the institution, dates back to the seventeenth century. 

As recently as 1934 in one eastern state, only five of 
eighty-five almshouses, housing in the course of a year over 
27,000 people, had what could be called the rudiments of 
a medical program for the inmates’ care. Only eleven of the 
eighty-five, for example, gave physical examinations to in- 
mates at entrance, though one which did give such examina- 
tions found that 74 percent of those admitted were suffer- 
ing from a physical or mental handicap or disease. The fact 
that hundreds of the applicants to the almshouses in this 
state must have been seriously ill at entrance is evidenced 
by the deaths during that year of 9 percent of the population. 

The picture is not wholly black. Virginia has a progres- 
sive law, and is moving toward a program of consolidation 
that will transform almshouses into what they must become 
—hospitals for the chronically ill and infirm, to which any 
of us might go if need be. In that state, sixty-eight alms- 
houses have been replaced by six large district institutions. 
The little state of Delaware already has taken a further 
progressive step. One hospitalized institution, under com- 
petent medical direction, serves the whole state. No longer 
are there poorhouses in Delaware. Alabama reports that 
within two years its almshouses have been reduced from 
sixty-one to fourteen. Georgia has closed twenty-three alms- 
houses recently, leaving thirty-six still in operation, and is 
hoping to close within the year all but five large institutions. 
Many city institutions have strengthened their medical and 
nursing programs, though few have developed that individ- 
ual service at the intake desk which discovers care in the 
community for helpless persons who do not know where or 
how to seek it. Progress is being made. 


HE real answer to the persisting problem of the poor- 
house, like the answer to many welfare problems 
today, is quite simple. It lies, not so much in further at- 
tempts to drain off inmates from the poorhouse, as in a 
frontal attack on the institution itself. But this action in- 
volves a step in public welfare that petty politicians, with 
a death grip on their little jobs, will take only under great 
pressure from the public. No small county, township, or 
borough can afford a hospital for its chronically ill and in- 
firm; so it is in these smaller units of government that alms- 
house care is still general and poor. Regional hospitals, cross- 
ing county lines and planned under state direction, afford 
the solution to the problem. Some of the larger city and 
county institutions could be fully hospitalized and adapted 
to receive patients from nearby counties on a per capita 
basis. In other parts of the country new buildings would be 
needed to serve a specified area. Against their cost could be 
applied the selling price of poor farms, sometimes valuable. 
To bring this about, taxpayers groups and citizens who 
can see beyond the boundaries of their own little. communi- 
ties will have to plan for the care of an increasing number 
of chronically ill and disabled. Perhaps the day is not far 
off when labor will take a more powerful hand in the treat- 
ment of welfare problems. Pauper is not a popular word 
with those who, in the face of growing insecurities, have 
given their lives to building great industries. Meanwhile, 
thousands of aged and infirm still totter over the hill to the 
poorhouse, to seek shelter in that ill-starred institution. 
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The Common Welfare 


Patronage Again 


NCE again the United States Senate has expressed its 

will to patronage by amending the independent offices 
appropriation ‘bill to require Senate confirmation for ap- 
pointments of “experts and attorneys” to positions paying 
$5000 or more a year. It will be recalled that a similar 
amendment last year obliged fifty-two members of the staft 
of the Social Security Board to “clear” their professional 
qualifications with their Senators as part of the process of 
confirmation. [See Survey Midmonthly, July 1937, page 
224, and September, page 288.] Last year’s action was ret- 
roactive ; this year’s would keep the situation firmly in hand 
—the Senate’s hand. 

Senator McKellar of Tennessee, who fathered the amend- 
ment in a form more drastic than finally adopted, is quoted 
as saying that he will demand similar amendments to all 
appropriation bills this session. Fortunately the House, if it 
will, still can prevent an action which the National Civil 
Service Reform League describes as ‘archaic, unwarranted 
and a negation of the merit system.” 


Wage Earners’ Money 


re his legislative message of January 5, Governor Leh- 
man of New York urged a plan similar to the Massa- 
chusetts plan whereby life insurance may be purchased 
“over the counter” of local savings banks instead of by 
costly door-to-door selling and premium collection. The 
Massachusetts plan, worked out by Louis D. Brandeis, has 
had thirty years of successful operation. [See Survey Graphic, 
November 1936, page 598.] This effort to broaden New 
York’s social insurance program by the inclusion of savings 
bank life insurance this year has had the vigorous support 
of a newly formed Savings Bank Insurance League headed 
by Dr. William Jay Schieffelin. 

Even in the depression year of 1932, American wage 
earners paid out over $700 million in weekly premiums on 
so-called industrial insurance policies in the attempt to ob- 
tain some measure of security for themselves and their de- 
pendents. Yet the record for the eleven years from 1923 
through 1933 shows that of all industrial insurance termi- 
nated in that period, two thirds lapsed with no return of 
any kind to the policy holders, and an additional 25 percent 
was surrendered at a sacrifice. Only 5 percent was termi- 
nated by the death of the holder. Studies of relief families 
made during the same decade by the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, the Board of Child Welfare of Albany 
County, N. Y., the Jewish Family Welfare Association of 
Boston, show that from 11 to 19 percent of relief given 
was spent for life insurance. 

In his message, Governor Lehman stated: 


The state has a responsibility to see to it that these [insur- 
ance] services are properly regulated and moreover are ren- 
dered at reasonable cost. . . . The experience in that state 
[Massachusetts] proves conclusively that the cost of ordinary 
life insurance sold by the savings banks is lower than that of 
ordinary life insurance sold by private companies. A compari- 
son of the cost of savings bank insurance and of private indus- 
trial insurance is even more advantageous to the savings banks. 
In addition, the terms of the savings bank insurance policies 
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are in general more favorable to the policy holders than those 
of the private insurance companies. .. . I recommend that you 
give consideration to the adoption of a law empowering the 
mutual savings banks of this state to establish insurance de- 
partments under public supervision. 

A bill modeled on the Massachusetts measure, sponsored 
by Senator Livingston, is now pending at Albany. | 
Anniversary | 

HE U.S. Department of Labor has rounded out its 

first quarter century of work. The tenth of the execu- 
tive departments of the national government, Labor came 
into statutory life on March 4, 1913, after almost fifty 
years of agitation for its creation. The anniversary was 
celebrated by a dinner in Washington March 3, with the 
Secretary of Labor presiding. 

In the twenty-fifth annual report of the Secretary of 
Labor, Miss Perkins reviews the record of the department 
over the years in its efforts on behalf of reasonable hours of 
labor, adequate annual income for wage earners, safe and 
healthful working conditions, elimination of child labor, 
“practical industrial relations” based on collective bargain- 
ing, conciliation, mediation, and arbitration through goy- 
ernment agencies. She added: 


Labor policy in a democracy is not a program conceived by 
a government but rather a program of action which wage 
earners and employers must work out together in a society 
which develops naturally out of the work they do and the life 
they lead. The function of government is to serve as a stimu- 
lating agent to facilitate the formulation of such a policy, a 
policy that will be just and fair to all the people and in line 
with human progress. 


This has been the keynote of Frances Perkins’ adminis- 
tration of the department, which has brought it to alto- 
gether new estate. 


Plain Man’s Way 


{fe a world of arrogant dictatorships and devious diplom- 
acy, it is well to be reminded that common men going 
their quiet way still hold to ancient values of honesty and 
fair dealing. From the files of the division of placement and 
unemployment insurance of the New York State Labor 
Department, a press release brings a grist of letters from 
workers covered by the insurance law. One man scribbled 
on the margin of the official notification that he was eligible 
for benefits of $12.50 a week for not more than six weeks, 
“Sir: I declare myself ineligible for insurance. I was for- 
tunate enough to get placed during my waiting period.” 
Another wrote: 


Received your statement of unemployment insurance bene- 
fits and I am sending it back to you and here is the reason 
why. I was unemployed for six months and was called back to 
work January 13, 1938 and the same day I notified the Em- 
ployment Service office that I have returned to work. So will 
you please stop the money which I was to receive for being 
unemployed. I’m not entitled to it now and I thank you very 
kindly. 

A similar note reads: “On January 13 I went to work | 
for X—. In case the check comes, I will return same.” _ 
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Paul Sifton, administrator of the division, reports that 
eral hundred eligible applicants have taken this direct 


o handled through the State Employment Service as 
placements are reported. But regardless of routine proce- 
dures, here are workers, many of them with resources ex- 
hausted by weeks or months of unemployment, others with 
'a heavy overhang of unpaid rent and grocery bills, troubled 
‘lest they receive modest benefit checks for $5 to $15 a 
week which, as one of them wrote, “would not rightfully 
‘belong to me.” 


More for WPA 


i ITH a unanimity rare these days both houses of Con- 
7 gress approved the appropriation of $250 million for 
‘the Works Progress Administration asked by President 
Roosevelt early in February. Efforts to increase or reduce 
the amount or otherwise to tinker seriously with the appro- 
priation were rejected. This new quarter billion, added to 
| the funds already available for the current fiscal year will 
enable WPA, its officials estimate, to add 500,000 workers 
to the rolls immediately. A peak of 2,500,000 will be 
reached this month, with a gradual reduction through the 
late spring as seasonal employment picks up. 

__ There has been as yet no indication of the size or direc- 
_ tion of the federal relief program for the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1. It might be noted, however, that while few 
congressional voices were raised against the new WPA ap- 
_propriation fewer still were heard in behalf of any renewed 
federal participation in direct relief. 


| Oklahoma on the Carpet 


12 O Oklahoma goes the dubious distinction of being the 
| second state on which the Social Security Board has 

cracked down publicly for its administration of public as- 
sistance services under the social security act, though any- 

one with an ear to the ground might have named several 
other states as likely candidates. 

_ The action of the board in summoning Oklahoma ofh- 
cials to a hearing in Washington and, on the evidence there 
presented, of withdrawing further federal participation in 
assistance services until the state’s house is put in order, 
will have salutary effect, it is believed, over the country. 

Since April 1936, when Oklahoma began receiving fed- 
eral grants for old age assistance, aid to the blind and aid 

‘to dependent children, federal funds to a total of $9,505,- 
788 have gone into the state. All but $1,115,571 was ear- 
marked for old age assistance. At the end of last year, the 
Bureau of Public Assistance of the Social Security Board 

made a study of the administration of the three services by 
the State Public Welfare Commission. In late February, as 

a result of the study, checked against audits and other in- 

_ formation, the board called the hearing to determine wheth- 

c or not further payments should be made. In his letter to 

the Oklahoma officials Arthur J. Altmeyer, chairman of 
the board, detailed “failure of substantial compliance with 
essential conditions” prescribed by the social security act. 

Awards, he said in effect, had been made, withheld and 

changed without the application of a uniform policy as to 

the determination of need. Records “purporting to establish 
eligibility .. . are not accurate and entries made in such are 
learly at variance with the actual facts in a substantial num- 

r of cases... . The result of these practices is hardship 

o the individual and the diversion of federal and state 
nds from the purpose for which they were granted.” 


According to the most recent data available, Oklahoma 
tops all the states in the number of old age eneficiaries in 
relation to persons of sixty-five or over in the state popula- 
tion—590 out of every 1000. Washington has 288, Mis- 
souri 241, California 200, Massachusetts 192, Pennsyl- 
vania 154, New York 130. In aid to dependent children, 
Oklahoma with 37 per 1000 under sixteen years is exceeded 
only by Maryland with 38. New York has 17 per thou- 
sand, Pennsylvania 14, Missouri none. In aid to the blind, 
Oklahoma, with 74 per 100,000 estimated total population, 
ranks fourth, exceeded by Maine with 133, Pennsylvania 
with 107, California with 82. In amounts of assistance 
Oklahoma fell far below the national average. In assistance 
to the aged the average grant in November for all states 
was $19.22; in Oklahoma, $14.95; in aid to dependent 
children, national average per family $31.98, Oklahoma 
$15.85; in aid to the blind, national average $25.58, Okla- 
homa, $16.72. 


How the Wind Blows 
| aur its seem upon the heels of the American Med- 


ical Association’s announcement of plans to stimulate 
local medical societies to study problems of medical care for 
all the people [see Survey Midmonthly, February 1938, 
page 47] one of them, the Medical Society of Westchester 
County, N. Y., adopted a resolution on the subject. Ad- 
dressed to the AMA and to all county medical societies, it 
called for “a logical, affirmative and progressive policy” 
and said, in part: “We believe and assert that good medical 
care can be made available to the poor and to persons in 
the lower income classes through more rational economic 
arrangements than have yet been developed. . . .’ An ac- 
companying article in the society’s bulletin asserted that 
‘American medicine as represented by the AMA has con- 
stantly opposed the development of and the conditions inher- 
ent in state medicine without offering an alternative. .. .” 

This was not to be construed, the society added, as “. 
revolt against the authority of the AMA... but only as 
an endorsement of the AMA action,” and as going a step 
further in “stating terms under which we feel medical 
groups can safely assume leadership. . . .” Comment in 
other publications, however, did construe it as everything 
from “sharp criticism” to “prevarication.” 

Whatever else it may mean, as the official action of a 
body of 650 doctors it constitutes a large and meaningful 
straw in the wind of local medical society sentiment. 


Admiral Cary T. Grayson 


OR the second time in three years the American Red 
Cross has undergone tragic loss. Cary T. Grayson, who 
in 1935 succeeded the late John Barton Payne as chairman 
of the national organization, died in mid-February at his 
home in Washington. Admiral Grayson brought to the 
American Red Cross not only competence as an administra- 
tor but the warm personality that had made him the friend 
of three Presidents, and of a host of lesser folk up and 
down the land. In his relatively brief span in his Red Cross 
office he exercised wide influence not only in this country 
but abroad through the League of Red Cross Societies 
which he headed as chairman of the board of governors. 
The quality of Admiral Grayson’s leadership was appar- 
ent last year in the great Red Cross program of flood relief 
in this country. Its last public expression was the appeal for 
funds to aid the civilian war sufferers in China. 
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Relief 


ISING expenditures in public relief 
are not a new phenomenon in this 
country. For twenty years before the de- 
pression the curve had been steadily and 
inexorably upward. The great increase, 
in the depression years, was only a sharp 
acceleration of a manifest trend. In 
Trends in Relief Expenditures, 1910-35, 
Research Monograph No. 10 of WPA’s 
division of social research, Anne E. Ged- 
des has brought together a great mass of 
data not hitherto assembled. 

Prior to 1910 public relief bulked so 
small that no useful statistics were com- 
piled. But it appears that in 1911 sixteen 
of the largest cities in the country ex- 
pended $1,559,000 for outdoor relief in- 
cluding operation and maintenance costs. 
In 1928, with prosperity at its peak, these 
same cities expended more than $28 mil- 
lion, While there are no comprehensive 
records of private relief or of total pub- 
lic and private expenditures prior to 1931, 
Miss Geddes concludes that the rise in 
public far outran the rise in private ex- 
penditures so that by 1929 private funds 
accounted for barely a quarter of the to- 
tal. “Since the assumption of a share of 
the responsibility for relief by the federal 
government in 1932 the proportion of the 
burden borne by private agencies has been 
very slight.” 

The rising curve of public expenditures 
is not the only trend revealed in black 
and white by Miss Geddes” painstaking 
_ and scholarly study. She notes the “rise 
of categories” through special legislation; 
the progressive tendency to widen the 
base of governmental responsibility for 
relief beyond local units; the new and in- 
creasing importance of work relief. Less 
obvious are the facts that prior to the 
depression the most rapid expansion in 
public relief occurred in aid to depen- 
dent children; that the increase in both 
public and private relief expenditures 
has been far greater than the growth in 
population; that the rate of increase in 
public relief expenditures has greatly 
exceeded that of all governmental expen- 
ditures combined; that since 1932 the 
expansion in relief expenditures has been 
relatively greater in rural and town areas 
than in cities. 

Miss Geddes finds ‘little evidence that 
in the past special aid to children, aged 
and the blind has resulted in reduced 
general relief rolls: There has been some 
shifting of cases but “to a considerable 
extent the special types of assistance have 
tapped new reservoirs of need. The in- 
flux of new cases to the general relief 
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rolls, combined with rising standards of 
care, has largely offset such absorption as 
has occurred.” 

Looked at one way Miss Geddes’ study 
is a most discouraging document reveal- 
ing as it does the deep roots and persis- 
tent growth of a problem only lately ad- 
mitted to general public concern. In any 
case she and her fellow researchers of the 
WPA have performed a valuable service 
in bringing the facts to light and in put- 
ting them on the record. 


What Happened—A clear, simple ac- 
count of the highly involved “business of 
relief” these past several years is A Sur- 
vey of Relief and Security Programs pre- 
pared by Arthur FE. Burns and Edward 
A. Williams, and published (mimeo- 
graphed, 51 pp.) by the division of re- 
search, statistics and records of the WPA. 
The authors, after a brief account of 
conditions prior to the entrance of the 
federal government onto the relief stage, 
trace the course of federal policy and its 
implementation, through FERA, CWA, 
the interim federal-state work relief 
program, the WPA and the program of 
the social security act. Finally they dis- 
cuss the permanence of the problem of 
destitution and its underlying economic 
factors, and conclude that only “an inte- 
grated and perfected program of insur- 
ance, public work and public assistance 

. . will eliminate the distress resulting 
from unemployment.” 


Trend—Figures compiled by the re- 
search bureau of the Welfare Council of 
New York City on relief expenditures, 
public and private, over the five-year pe- 
riod 1933-37 indicate, says Robert P. 
Lane executive director of the council, 
“,.. the virtual retirement of the private 
agencies from the relief scene. In 1933 
they spent $14,205,396 on relief, or slight- 
ly over 12 percent of the total. Last year 
their expenditure was $3,147,541 or 
slightly over one percent. The establish- 
ment of a permanent public relief pro- 
gram leaves the private agencies free to 
devote their energies and funds to their 
normal work with public health, care of 
the sick, mental hygiene, child and family 
welfare and the like.” 


Mounting—Telegraphic reports in 
mid-February to the Social Security 
Board from ninety urban areas showed 
an increase of 13 percent in January over 
December in number of cases receiving 
general relief and of 9 percent in 
“amount of obligations incurred.” Top- 
ping all other areas in the rise was Flint, 
Mich., city and county, with a leap of 
285 percent in cases, 212 percent in obli- 


gations. New York City had a rise of 
only 3.1 percent in cases, 1.3 percent in 


obligations. As in earlier months the 
heaviest increase was in the midwestern 


industrial areas. 


Chicago —Under hot and heavy discus- 


report on administration of relief sub- 
mitted by Governor Horner’s Council on 
Public Assistance and Employment ap- 
pointed last fall. [See Survey Midmonth- 
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ly, October 1937, page 320.] Says the , 


council, “The recommendations ... are 
the result of observations made in the 
field by representatives of business and 
industry.” 

The study covered 2000 cases selected 
at random for an “examination” which 
included home visits and checking rec- 
ords. The general conclusion of the ex- 
aminers§ is that “there is considerable 
indication that efficient and economical 
treatment of the relief problem is not 
possible without considerable reorgani- 
zation of administrative structure.” 

A large contributing factor to weak- 
ness of administration, the council found, 
is the statutory limit of 8 percent for 
overhead. This has resulted in under- 
paid and inefficient office managers; “re- 
duction in the number of case workers 
to a point where it is physically impos- 
sible for them to perform their duties” 
(300 is the average case load); insuffi- 
cient clerical staff and equipment. The 
council urges as its No. 1 recommenda- 
tion that the 8 percent limit be abolished 
by the legislature and that “administra- 
tive expenditures be based upon such 
amount as is necessary for efficient and 
economical administration of relief.” 

In the general management of district 
offices the council found social workers 
with administrative duties and authority 
for which they were not too well 
equipped, since “social service training 
does not include office management or 
actual relief administration,’ and recom- 
mended that emphasis be “shifted from 
social service to business management 
with adequate stress on social service 
techniques where indicated.” 

The survey found that about 56 per- 
cent of the persons now on relief are em- 
ployable. The council recommended that 
these, “requiring little or no social ser- 
vice treatment,” be separated for super- 
vision into a new department “which 
would provide exacting and frequent in- 
vestigation of the type needed.” Thus 
“case workers would be able to give 
more effective attention to unemployable 
and doubtful cases which present only 
social service problems.” 
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The council found that 100 or 5 per- 
cent of the 2000 cases investigated were 
“considered fraudulent by the examin- 
ers,’ though in many cases the investi- 


_ gators added the words “. . . but cannot 


prove.” It notes that due to excessive 
case loads families could not be visited 
“oftener than once in four months. . . 
some had not been visited for almost a 
year,” but concludes that “as the prose- 
-cution of fraud is purely a business trans- 
action it should not be influenced by 
social service principles but should be 
governed entirely by business standards.” 
Recommended is an “‘active fraud depart- 
ment” in each district office “under busi- 
ness rather than social service supervi- 
sion.” 

Further recommendations of the coun- 
cil were: that the residence requirement 
for relief be raised from one to three 
years to discourage migration to the 
city; that “paper work” be reduced; that 
the centralized plan of administration be 
made less rigid, especially in the alloca- 
tion of special funds and advance esti- 
mates of need; that an effort be made to 
get access to Social Security Board rec- 
ords as a check on clients’ earnings. 

Before the council presented its report 
to Governor Horner it already had tak- 
en steps to test the procedures it advo- 
cates by setting up the Canal District 
office as a demonstration unit. Here addi- 
tional staff has reduced the case load to 
about seventy-five and office routines are 
being revised. At the end of three months 
the results will be checked against other 
district offices. 


REACTION TO THE COUNCIL’S REPORT 
seems to have been various. The newspa- 
pers treated it thoughtfully or sensation- 
ally according to their lights. Business 
men are shocked by the size of the prob- 
lem and sobered by the realization that it 
probably is permanent. They are reluc- 
tant to admit that more money must be 
found to meet the bill, but responsive to 
suggestions for more efficient use of mon- 
ey now available. Social workers ex- 
pressed surprise that “fraud” was found 
in only 100 cases considering their own 
inability to visit and supervise properly. 
They were surprised even more that the 
heads of only 145 of the 2000 families 
studied were found to be aliens. WPA 
bars aliens, and thus their resources 
when in trouble are severely limited. 
The social workers seem to be of two 
schools of thought over the report. One 
school holds that there is so much good in 
it that it is poor strategy to fight the bad. 
For example, they say that if the report 
results in getting the 8 percent limitation 
removed, much of the ineffectiveness it 
points out, including the discovery and 
treatment of fraud, would be corrected 
in natural sequence. The other school 
holds. that social workers owe. it to the 
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clients and to their own integrity to pro- 
test vigorously the proposed handling “by 
business standards” of cases of real. or 
suspected fraud. They say that the whole 
business of the mieans test is confused be- 
ginning with the applicant’s affidavit— 
the “pauper’s oath”—which is so complex 
that clients with little education do not 
understand it. They point out that in the 
cause of common justice Cook County 
provides a behavior clinic and the ser- 
vices of the public defender for the ordi- 
nary criminal, and ask why the relief 
“fraud” whose offense is easily under- 
standable, should be “thrown to the 
wolves” of prosecution “by business 
standards.” 


THE PROPOSAL TO DIVIDE THE CASE LOAD 
into employables and unemployables and 
to treat the two groups by’ different 
methods is, many social workers seem 
to think, an over-simplification. Experi- 
ence has taught them that family prob- 
lems do not divide neatly but overlap in 
many directions at once. They see in the 
proposal confusion for clients and staffs 
alike and a rapid accumulation of border- 
liners falling between the definitions and 
their various interpretations. 

The social workers welcome proposals 
for better office procedures while point- 
ing out that changes in program in the 
past have been so frequent that offices 
never had a chance to settle down to or- 
derly routines. They add “for the rec- 
ord” that the efficiency of the offices was 
“tested” by the examiners at a period 
when 250 case workers had just been re- 
moved from the staff, when WPA trans- 
fers were especially heavy and when the 
whole administration was engaged in a 
high pressure study of employables. 

The cold hard facts about the propor- 
tions of relief in Cook County were put 
before a meeting of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce by Samuel A. Gold- 
smith, executive director of the Jewish 
Charities. As summarized in the News 
Letter of the Council of Social Agencies 
he said: 

“The core of this question is not mon- 
ey (borrowed, stolen or taxed). It is 
people—and whether we shall hold out 
to them hope or disaster . . . 100,000 
families are on relief in Cook County 
now. That is more people than live in 
Atlanta or Indianapolis, as many as live 
in Kansas City... . The citizens of any 
ordinary city spend from six to ten times 
as much to live as we spend on these 
families... . The fraction of these fami- 
lies that are under care of the United 
Charities and Jewish Social Service Bu- 
reau spend $517 a year per family.... 
The average for families on public relief 
is $357 a year.... The average rent for 
these families is $80 a year. Ninety per- 
cent of them are citizens ... . mothers, 
fathers, students . . . ‘with’ affections, 


passions .. .’ Forty-six percent are under 
21. Forty percent are under 18... . 
There are 150,000 children on relief in 
Cook County now. ... There is 57 percent 
more illness among them than among the 
rest of us... . It is more severe, and of 
longer duration. . . . If you are going to 
care for huge cities on relief you are go- 
ing to have to spend a lot of money. But 
what about Chicago in 1945? In 1950? 
... What about these hundreds of thou- 
sands of children of tomorrow?... What 
price civilization?” 


In St. Louis—Funds for relief in St. 
Louis, for months far short of estimated 
need, appear to be growing even scarcer. 
Protesting private organizations say that 
the situation is “cruel and inhuman,” 
with relief allowances averaging about 
21 cents a day for around 25,000 per- 
sons on the relief rolls and no rents be- 
ing paid. The Koch Hospital, city sani- 
tarium, training school and city infirm- 
ary, all are filled beyond capacity. 

The plight of St. Louis has increased 
in gravity ever since last fall when the 
city’s bond issue relief fund was ex- 
hausted and the board of aldermen passed 
a resolution that the city could not ap- 
propriate more relief funds. This was an 
attempt to place responsibility for relief 
on the state which receives revenues 
from the sales tax. But the state would 
not have any part of it and the situation 
since has been batted back and forth 
between city and state, while the people 
on relief wait for something to be done. 
The city and county quota of WPA 
workers has increased about 7000 since 
October and now numbers about 21,800. 


Pennsylvania—The State Board of 
Public Assistance, secretary Arthur W. 
Howe, Jr., is instituting various new 
procedures designed to affect economies 
and to insure “equitable treatment to all 
classes of needy persons aided by the 
state.” It proposes, subject to approval 
by the Social Security Board, to drop the 
prevailing schedules of assistance for the 
aged and dependent children and to sub- 
stitute as standard the present schedule 
of maximum general assistance allow- 
ances. The board defines a “family unit” 
and rules that the needs and resources of 
the unit rather than of one or more indi- 
vidual members will be considered in de- 
termining eligibility. Relatives, even other 
than lineal, are expected to assume “a 
natural responsibility” toward persons in 
need, with the county assistance boards 
determining their financial ability to sup- 
port. 

The board states its belief that the new 
basis for assistance, by removing “former 
rigid restrictions on the amount of actual 
grants of aid to dependent children,” will 
result in “more adequate assistance to 
virtually all needy widows without other 
resources who are now on Aid to Depen- 
dent Children rolls.” It makes no proph- 
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ecy about old age assistance. Social work- 
ers see in the action a leveling down of 
category assistance to the far from ade- 
quate standards of general relief. News- 
paper commentators see a probable say- 
ing in expenditures of $400,000 to $500,- 
000 a month. The locals of the State, 
County and Municipal Workers of Am- 
erica have attacked the ruling as a “be- 
trayal of the liberal groups who for over 
a quarter of a century have worked for 
adequate mothers’ aid and old age as- 
sistance programs.” 

Various other recent rulings of the 
board indicate a general tightening of 
policy necessitated, it is said, by the fact 
that the state faces a deficit in assistance 
funds of upwards of $26 million for the 
biennium. Recipients of old age assist- 
ance and blind pensions no longer can 
leave the state for a limited period and 
continue to receive their checks. “Effec- 
tive immediately,’ says the ruling, “as- 
sistance will be discontinued when any 
recipient leaves the commonwealth.” The 
blind, if they retain their Pennsylvania 
settlement, may be reinstated on their 
return. Continuing assistance of any kind 
may be granted only to needy residents, 
i.e., those who have settlement or have 
resided in the state for a year. Indigent 
non-residenfs may have temporary aid 
pending determination of legal settlement 
when the state will pay for transporta- 
tion “by the most economical means 
available.” 


Ohio—Proposals for a “permanent” 
relief plan for the state at this writing 
(February 28) are still at the mercy of 
legislators politically preoccupied with 
new charges and countercharges of 
“scandal” in other state activities. The 
legislature adjourned February 11 to re- 
convene February 28 for sine die ad- 
journment, but the fiction of covering 
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the clock will permit several days in 
which to “clean up” pending measures. 
Among these are two relief bills de- 
signed to meet the objections contained 
in Governor Davy’s veto of the bills 
passed in January. [See Survey Mid- 
monthly, February 1938, page 47.] The 
new measures strike out provisions in 
the vetoed bills which would have pro- 
hibited relief to aliens without their first 
papers, established an appeals board to 
review rulings of the director, required 
publication by each county of lists of 
recipients of relief. The bills now pend- 
ing would raise the state residence re- 
quirements from one to three years, and 
would permit local directors to deter- 
mine whether relief should be in cash or 
grocery orders. Defeated were amend- 
ments to cut from 65 percent to 55 per- 
cent the majority vote required for the 
approval of special tax levies by counties 
for statutory relief purposes. 


Seven-Cent Meals—‘“I hope I never 
see another apple,” said Irene M. Laps- 
ley of the Richmond Social Service Bur- 
eau after living for a week on the stand- 
ard food allowance of $1.50 plus surplus 
commodities. A typical day’s menu was: 
breakfast—cereal, tomato juice and cof- 
fee; lunch—three peanut butter and jelly 
sandwiches and three apples; dinner— 
boiled rice, boiled cabbage, two fried ap- 
ples, two slices of bread, baked apples and 
coffee. About 7200 people in Richmond 
are living on the $1.50 a week, seven- 
cents-a-meal standard. 


To Read—After complete revision, 
with figures brought down to the end of 
1937, the Public Affairs Committee, 8 
West 40 Street, New York, has reissued 
its earlier pamphlet, This Question of 
Relief, prepared by Maxwell S. Stewart 
in cooperation with the staff of the Com- 


mittee on Social Security of the Social 
Science Research Council. Price 10 cents. 
The author reviews the confusions of the 
cumulative situation, calls for a funda- 
mental policy and declares that that pol- 
icy should delineate clear lines of respon- 
sibility, local, state and national; should 
recognize the necessity for adequate re- 
lief and for the protection of the self- 
respect of the recipient; should establish 
a program as economical as is consistent 
with decent standards, with its adminis- 
tration taken out of politics and entrust- 
ed to trained social workers. 


Public Assistance 


O former Governor Harold G. 

Hoffman of New Jersey goes such 
credit as may be for finding a new de- 
scriptive adjective, worthy successor to 
“worthy,” for that state of economic ill- 
being that requires public assistance. 
“Undeserved poverty,’ Mr. Hoffman 
calls it, and adds that “permanent ma- 
chinery for dealing with it must be set 
up.” 
Aid by Quota—With applications for 
old age assistance still rolling in and the 
numbers already far above the estimates 
on which legislative appropriations were 
made, the Florida State Welfare Board 
has fixed definite state and district 
quotas beyond which cases may not be 
accepted. After quotas are filled appli- 
cations will be taken and filed until such 
time as “vacancies” occur on the active 
roll. The present state quota is 31,522. 
At the first of the year the active cases 
and pending applications numbered 44,- 
863. In arriving at the quota system the 
board had to decide between limiting the 
number of cases and maintaining the 
level of monthly allowances (in October 
an average of $15.92) or of spreading 
available funds over all eligibles. Com- 
missioner Clayton B. Codrington is 
quoted as saying that the quota method 
was decided upon because “there is grave 
doubt that the Social Security Board in 
Washington would permit the lowering 
of grants that primarily are based on 
need.” 


News Highlights—Virginia is busy 
considering proposals to remedy its 
unique position as the one “black” state 
on social security maps, with not one 
program under the social security act. 
In the governor’s inaugural message, he 
expressed his belief that a program can 
be started without the imposition of a 
special tax for the first year or two. A 
number of widely varying plans have 
been brought before the state legislature 
for consideration. 

In Missouri, where the old age assist- 
ance rolls have been under heavy fire as 
over-large in proportion to the popula- 
tion, the governor urged a “purging” of 
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- who are not incapacitated for a 


b 
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or have means of support other than pub- 
lic assistance. Some reduction has been 
made. Checks were sent to about 2000 


fewer cases in February than in Janu- 


ary, though the average payment was 


slightly higher. The political implications 


of reducing the present liberal assistance 
rolls are not being overlooked. Press 
reports say that not a few lawyer- 
members of the legislature and other 
attorneys are volunteering their services 
to those who wish to contest with- 
drawal of assistance. 

A question for special handling in sev- 
eral states has been the granting of old 
age assistance to Indians. In Nevada, 


county commissioners who have an In- 


dian reservation within their jurisdiction 
have protested that aid to Indians is un- 
necessary as they are wards of the gov- 
ernment, living on tax-free land and fur- 
nished with many rations and other 
means of sustenance from_ federal 
sources. The county would be out $600 
a month if required to give this aid. 
That expenditure, the commissioners say, 
would jeopardize the county’s financial 
status. . . . Indians living on a reserva- 
tion in Swain County, N. C., are en- 
titled to old age assistance and aid to 
dependent children as citizens of the 
state and of the union, an assistant at- 
torney general has ruled. 

Two judges in the state of Washing- 
ton recently have ruled that aged per- 
sons with resources of less than $360 a 
year are entitled to old age assistance 
regardless of the ability of the children 
to support. The decision in the most re- 
cent case reverses the order of the direc- 
tor of the Department of Social Security 
denying an applicant because the neces- 
sities of life were being supplied by a 
daughter and son-in-law. 


States Report—Although, under the 
social security act, federal funds for aid 
to dependent children may be used 
whether the child lives with father, 
mother, grandparents, uncle, aunt or a 
series of step-relatives, annual reports 
to the Social Security Board from states 
indicate that in general local provisions 
are not so liberal. Of 163,457 children 
in thirty states who lived in 65,464 fam- 
ilies last year (roughly those accepted 
for aid between November 1, 1936 and 
June 30, 1937) about 75 percent live 
with their mothers. Only 17 percent of 
these children are living with both par- 
ents; only 2.5 percent with their fathers 
and 6 percent with relatives other than 
parents, according to analyses reported 
in the board’s second annual report. 

A charting of average payments for 
old age assistance in the United States 
over a given period, also in the board’s 
last annual report, indicated that there 
is a tendency to make grants in round 


numbers in units of $5, rather than ad- 
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Special types of public assistance in 116 urban areas in the United States. 


justed exactly to the difference between 
estimated need and monthly income of 
the client. There is an extreme concen- 
tration of grants at the points of $10 
and $15, with somewhat smaller num- 
bers of persons receiving $12, $20 and 
$30, and a final peak at $35. 


Compensation 


ReEteRtS have reached the Alabama 

Unemployment Commission that 
some employers in the state are reducing 
their forces to less than eight workers, 
in the belief that this will relieve them of 
contributions to the unemployment insur- 
ance fund. The commission points out 
that only when the employer has operat- 
ed one full calendar year with fewer than 
eight workers can he be excused from 
contributions. A special form has been 
provided for the small employer who 
wishes to secure exemption from the 
law’s provisions because he employs few- 
er than eight workers. 


Rulings—Compensation rights of per- 
sons unemployed because of labor dis- 
putes in Massachusetts will be deter- 
mined by the state commission as each 
case arises. Each set of such claims will 
be referred to the full commission for 
determination of their validity. . . . In 
Tennessee, unemployment compensation 
will not be paid to workers unemployed 
because of labor disputes. . . . In Mary- 
land, unemployed workers whose weekly 
benefit amounts are less than $5 will nev- 
ertheless receive $5 a week until their 
total claim on the fund is exhausted. The 
Maryland Unemployment Compensation 
Commission holds that this will expe- 
dite the payment of small claims, and 
also permit the recipients to apply for 


WPA employment earlier than would be 
possible if their claims were paid ac- 
cording to the usual formula... . The 
Minnesota Industrial Commission has 
rescinded the definition of seasonal work 
which eliminated seasonal workers from 
benefits because their type of employ- 
ment did not last forty weeks within a 
calendar year. Persons employed on sea- 
sonal jobs may now receive unemploy- 
ment benefits under the state law if the 
commission decides to reverse a previous 
ruling. 


First Figures—Figures covering oper- 
ations from January 24, the first day on 
which benefits were payable in the twen- 
ty-two jurisdictions which began payment 
this year, through February 5, show that 
160,747 checks totaling $1,561,218.52 were 
issued during the eleven days. In seven 
of the twenty-one states and in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia the requirements for a 
three-week waiting period from date of 
registration for a job and benefits made 
January 31 the first date for mailing 
checks. In Louisiana, where the waiting 
period is four weeks, no figures were 
available. The figures probably include 
some second checks to the same individ- 
ual, the second compensable 
week. 


covering 


Administration—M odification of Title 
III of the social security act is urged by 
Elmer F. Andrews, New York State In- 
dustrial Commissioner, to remove the 
maximum limitation of $49 million now 
set for federal appropriation for the ad- 
ministration of state unemployment com- 
pensation laws. Under the act, contribu- 
tions collected by the state from employ- 
ers must be used exclusively for benefit 
payments. The state unemployment com- 
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pensation administrations are wholly de- 
pendent on federal funds for administra- 
tive expenses. Grants for the third guar- 
ter of the present fiscal year totalled $13 
million. This leaves $9,500,000 for the 
administration of jobless benefits for the 
final quarter. Mr. Andrews holds that 
unless the terms of Title III are altered, 
less than 40 percent of the payroll taxes 
imposed under the act to defray the ad- 
ministrative costs of unemployment in- 
surance will be returned to the states 


through 1939, 


Security Conference—The eleventh 
national conference on social security, 
called by the American Association for 
Social Security, will be held in New York 
City, April 8 and 9. Problems of adminis- 
tration as. well as the fundamental issues 
raised by the programs already adopted 
will be the outstanding topics of the meet- 
ing. Detailed program from the associa- 


tion, 22 East 17 Street, New York. 


Proposed Change—Senator Byrnes 
has introduced a bill proposing a change 
in the security act to permit states to be- 
gin to pay unemployment compensation 
at the end of one year after enactment 
of a state law, instead of two years... . 
Senator Byrnes also has introduced a bill 
under which the Security Board could 
require states to establish a merit system 
for state employes engaged in the ad- 
ministration of programs where the fed- 
eral government pays part of the cost. 
The representatives of small business, 
meeting last month in Washington, rec- 
ommended to President Roosevelt ‘the 
simplification of detailed forms in con- 
nection with the social security tax,” and 
“the reduction of unemployment taxes in 
stabilized industries where now exists 
justifiable employment experience.” 


Partial Unemployment—The  spe- 
cial New York legislative committee to 
study the payment of benefits to the par- 
tially employed has presented an interim 
report asking that its study be continued 
for one year before any specific program 
is offered. The committee holds that the 
loss in wages due to partial unemploy- 
ment may be as great as the loss due to 
total unemployment, and that the fram- 
ing of practicable provisions giving pro- 
tection against partial unemployment is 
more complex than devising measures to 
give compensation for total unemploy- 
ment. Further, the committee feels it 
would be unsafe to launch a program of 
partial-unemployment benefits before the 
adequacy of the reserve fund has been 
tested. 


Record and Report—Some Basic 
Readings in Social Security, Publication 
No. 28 of the Social Security Board, is a 
well arranged guide to books, magazine 
articles, pamphlets and government re- 
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Sotabies 


ports on all phases of the security pro- 
. . One phase of the thorny prob- 
lem as to when a claimant is or is not 
entitled to benefits is explored on the ba- 
sis of British principles and procedure in 
a detailed study of Trades Disputes 
Disqualification Clause under the British 
Unemployment Insurance Acts, by Peter 
T. Swanish. Studies in Business Admin- 
istration, University of Chicago Press. 
Price $1. 


Each child represents approximately 100 children, 


The change in the number of children un- 
der five years per 1000 white women 20 to 
44 years old in this country, is one of the 
factors affecting the numbers and ages of 
The Effect 


of Population Changes on American Edu- 


the public school population. 


cation is shown, in text and lively picture 
charts, in a new study published by the 
Education Policies Commission, appointed 
by the National Education Association and 
the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. Price 50 cents. 


Child Welfare 


FIFTEEN-YEAR fight for cus- 

todial care for feeble-minded 
Negro children in Virginia has been won. 
The state’s 1938 budget carries an ap- 
propriation for special facilities to estab- 
lish a training school and custodial in- 
stitution which will accommodate 300 of 
these children beginning with the calen- 
dar year 1939. 

The problem of education and custody 
of this group of the state’s underpriv- 
ileged children has been extremely diffi- 
cult as there has never been any specific 
provision made for them and necessarily 
they have been scattered through a va- 
riety of inappropriate institutions. The 
Virginia State Department of Public 
Welfare, in its official publication, con- 


gratulates those who have brought about 
the advance and says, ‘““The lack of such 
care has been one of the greatest ob- 
stacles to sound welfare progress in 
Virginia.” 


News Notes—It was much safer to 
be a baby in Chicago in 1937 than in 
1927, that is, if the baby and its mother 
are under the care of the Infant Wel- 
fare Society. Last year the society 
achieved a low water mark in mortality 
among its 9051 young charges, 6.4 deaths 
per thousand. In 1927 the rate was 9.8 
per thousand. 

At the request of the New York State 
Board of Social Welfare and other agen- 
cies, the Children’s Aid Society of New 
York has undertaken the placement of 
a group of Negro children from the 
Warwick State School. A new staff 
member, Alice Hyman, formerly with 
the city Emergency Relief- Bureau, has 
been appointed for the work of attempt- 
ing to place some of these children in 
Negro boarding foster homes in and 
about New York. The project is looked 
upon as a demonstration in an increasing- 
ly difficult problem of child welfare. 
Many Negro children are committed to 
Warwick simply because of lack of fa- 
cilities for their care in the community. 

Because money is lacking to employ a 
nurse in its new neighborhood day 
nursery, New York’s Hudson Guild is 
experimenting by having mothers of the 
children take turns on the job. The 
mothers selected were given preliminary 
instruction and demonstrations by a pro- 
fessional nursery-school teacher. 


Georgia’s Children—With assistance 
to dependent children now getting under 
way in Georgia, by means of Social Se- 
curity Board grants, social workers are 
taking a hard look at conditions which 
have long troubled them and which now 
have ‘a chance for correction. Adoptions, 
for example. Says Virginia L. Bennett, 
supervisor of child care and adoptions in 
the children’s division of the Department 
of Public Welfare, “Child placing in 
Georgia is frankly in a chaotic state... . 
Almost we can repeat the old song “To- 
day is the day we give babies away with 
a half a pound of tea’.” As a first step 
in safeguarding the process of adoption, 
the progressive child placing agencies 
of the state, in conference, agreed on 
standards and goals for their services. 
They are now requesting supervision 
from the state department, such super- 
vision being implicit in the granting of 
a license. 

Georgia is learning, too, about its crip- 
pled children. A WPA survey sponsored 
by the State Departments of Health, 
Education and Public Welfare showed at 
least 7557 crippled children in the state 
with reason to believe that the number 
would have been higher, especially in the 
proportion of colored children, had the 
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ount been as accurate in all counties as 
‘it was in some. Most disquieting was 
‘the fact that while 75 percent of the 
eases were found in rural areas only 
27 percent of them were receiving hos- 
pital treatment as against 53 percent in 
“urban counties. Among older crippled 


children a large proportion were “old” 


ases which had become crippled early 


: life and had lacked orthopedic and 
educational treatment. 
iv 
-Surprise—The Girl Scout Council of 
the Oranges and Maplewood, N. J. still 
is rubbing its eyes over the unexpected 
gift of a highly improved twenty-acre 
island in Saranac Lake in the Adiron- 
dacks with a value estimated variously 
from several hundred thousand to a mil- 
lion dollars. Looking about for a new 
“site for a summer camp the council had 
cast sheep’s eyes on the island, long the 
summer home of Henry Graves of 
Orange. While it was discussing finan- 
cial plans, Mr. Graves presented the 
estate to the scouts, lock, stock and 
 barrel—complete with boats, canoes and 
everything. On the island is a large 
lodge with twenty-four bedrooms fully 
equipped with modern conveniences, 
fourteen small buildings, log-cabin style, 
: picnic grounds, tennis courts, and so on. 


Boys’ Club Boom—Projects for the 
expansion of facilities of boys’ clubs are 
assuming the proportions of a modest 
boom. From thirty-one different cities 
Boys’ Clubs of America, Inc. recently has 
had requests for expert advice on plan- 
ning and on operating costs, while four- 
_ teen new club houses and additions to 
fifteen others representing a total cost 
of $2,343,000, are at the construction 
stage. In Washington, D. C. the Boys’ 
~ Club has a new $200,000 building under 
way and the Jewish Community Center, 
a large addition especially planned for 
boys’ work. In Chicago a gift from L. L. 
Valentine is erecting a building to cost 
+ $275,000, complete with a large roof 
playground, to accommodate three thou- 
sand boys. In New York the Children’s 
Aid Society is planning a $400,000 Har- 
lem unit and the Madison Square Boys’ 
~ Club a new $300,000 home for itself. 
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ior Use—The Child Study Associa- 
tion of America has ready for distribu- 
tion copies of its new film based on ac- 
tivities of children in its summer play 
schools, demonstrating the possibilities in 
all-day care programs. The film is loaned, 
on application, to responsible agencies 
paying transportation costs and giving 
assurance of proper handling of the film. 
Apply to the association, 221 West 57 
Street, New York. ... The first com- 
pilation of material from the Child Wel- 
fare League of America’s questionnaire 
on salaries of executives, case workers 
and other professional staff is available. 
Price 25 cents from the league, 130 East 


22 Street, 


New York. ... Copies of 
the Health Program for Children in 
Foster Care, adopted by the board of the 
league and sent to all members, may be 
purchased for 35 cents. Copies of the 
dental record card (3 cents each) of the 
eye examination card (2 cents each) and 
the medical record form (1% cents 
each) also are available. The material 
is offered as a guide to children’s organ- 
izations in developing medical services. 
It has been prepared by Dr. Florence A. 
Browne, staff pediatrician of the league. 
(All prices direct from Child Welfare 


League of America.) 


Schools and Education 


cd bis Board of Regents of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota has exonerated Prof. 
William S. Schaper, dismissed from the 
teaching staff in 1917 because he opposed 
entrance of this country into the World 
War. The action of twenty years ago has 
been expunged from the records of the 
board. Professor Schaper had been a full 
professor at Minnesota for thirteen 
years and was head of the department of 
political science at the time he was dis- 
charged, without hearing, after a Minne- 
sota Safety Commission meeting decided 
that he was “disloyal.” The Board of 
Regents has offered him the title of pro- 
fessor emeritus in the college of political 
science, and $5000 “in reparation of his 
loss of salary for the academic year 1917- 
18.” Prof. Schaper is now a member of 
the University of Oklahoma faculty. 


New York Forums—More than 200,- 
000 persons attended open forums in 525 
centers in New York State in 1937, ac- 
cording to a report issued by the division 
of adult education and library extension 
of the state education department. The 
report covers only the forums included 
in the cooperative program of the public 
schools and the WPA. Most of the fo- 
rum interest is in cities and large towns, 
though discussions have been held in thir- 
ty granges and other rural groups. There 
is greatest interest throughout the state 
in international problems, with domestic 
economic problems second. In the New 
York program, chief reliance has been 
placed on local people as speakers and 
leaders. About 2000 volunteer speakers 
have addressed the forums. About one 
hundred persons are employed as “coun- 
selors” to assist in the organization of 
forum groups, and to maintain such ser- 
vices as a listing of some 4000 speakers, 
outlines of discussion series, bibliogra- 
phies of pamphlets and books on current 
subjects, and so on. The report shows 
unit costs so low that the leaders have 
every reason to hope that school boards 
will be able to take over the expense 
when WPA aid is discontinued. A cost 


as low as 7 cents per forum member per 


hour was achieved in Buffalo, “due to the 
efficiency of the volunteer system em- 
ployed and the successful use of existing 
groups.” 


College Salaries—Salaries of 25,000 
full-time faculty members in 250 institu- 
tions of higher learning throughout the 
United States are analyzed in a new 
Office of Education study. The report 
shows a wider salary range in private 
than in public institutions. Thus the sal- 
aries of professors vary from a low me- 
dian of $2606 to a high median of $4676 
in different types of publicly controlled 
colleges and universities. The range in 
privately controlled institutions is from 
$1662 to $5733. In Negro colleges, typi- 
cal staff salaries vary from $1173 to 
$2094 for all faculty ranks. The bulletin 
notes that college salaries have not yet 
been completely restored to pre-depres- 
sion levels, although salaries have in- 
creased in most colleges and universities 
during the past year. 


Ten Years Out—How a hundred 
picked college graduates look back on 
their higher education “ten years after” 
is summarized in the annual report of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching by William S. - 
Learned, staff member. The evaluation 
is based on reports from the top 4 per- 
cent of some four thousand seniors in 
Pennsylvania colleges who were given a 
general examination in 1928. Over 1500 
recently have presented detailed judg- 
ments on their college education. All but 
four of the one hundred highest-score 
men say they would attend college, given 
the choice again, but thirty-three would 
not attend the same college; eight were 
in doubt. Among the factors which these 
alumni cited as having “diminished the 
potential value” of their college experi- 
ence were: “lack of general intellectual 
guidance”; “confusion of too many dis- 
connected subjects”; “undue stress on 
extra-curricular activities.’ The results 
of these tests, the summary makes clear, 
point to the need for better organization 
of the college program, for more definite 
guidance and advice, and for correction 
of “the fundamental weakness” of the 
course unit, which has been “diverted 
from its proper function of aid in a con- 
tinuous, long range process of learning 
and erected into an arbitrary measure of 
assumed education.” 


CCC Study—In October 1936, the 
American Youth Commission undertook 
a study of the social and educational as- 
pects of the CCC. Findings will be based 
on the results of a five-hour “battery” 
of tests to be given to enrollees in 250 
camps in all parts of the country. About 
11,000 enrollees have been given these 
tests; the information is being punched 
on Hollerith cards, and the analysis will 
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be completed this spring. In addition, 
case studies are being made of 400 en- 
rollees who also have had the tests. These 
case studies will include interviews with 
the youths themselves, with the family 
and the closest friend of each. 


Youth Administration 
A SUMMARY of the work of the 


National Youth Administration, cov- 
ering all activities since its establishment 
by executive order in June 1935, was pre- 
sented by Charles W. Taussig, chairman 
of the National Advisory Committee, at 
a meeting of the committee in Washing- 
tion, the first week in February. 


Funds— Allocations under the ERA acts 
for the NYA program have totaled $132,- 
486,403 as of December 31, 1937. These 
funds have been divided between the stu- 
dent aid and work project divisions. 


Student Aid—Part time employment 
of needy students between the ages of 
sixteen and twenty-five includes assistance 
to highschool, college and graduate stu- 
dents. Participants in the program are 
selected by school and college authorities 
on the basis of need and the ability “to 
perform good scholastic work.” The peak 
of this program was in April 1936, when 
443,986 young people were receiving ben- 
efits. On November 30, the number was 
283,269, of whom 188,332 were high- 
school, 92,648 college, and 2289 graduate 
students. Average earnings for Novem- 
ber were $4.41 for highschool students, 
$11.92 for the college group, $17.76 for 
graduate students. In thousands of in- 
stances, these modest sums, often only 
enough for carfare and lunches, made 
the difference between “staying on” and 
“dropping out.” 

Projects on which NYA students are 
employed are of five general types: re- 
search surveys and statistics; off-campus 
community service; departmental service, 
laboratory assistance; recreation and ed- 
ucation; ground and building mainte- 
nance. 


Out of School—The NYA work proj- 
ect program provides assistance to out- 
of-school young people who are members 
of families certified as in need of relief. 
For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1937, 
employment fluctuated between 160,000 
and 189,800. Average earnings have var- 
ied from 37 cents to 40 cents an hour. 
Monthly earnings are now about $15.75 
for youth certified as in need (about 95 
percent of the total) and $63 for the 
small non-relief group. Over 10 percent 
of these young people are engaged on 
public building projects; 13 percent in 
the development of community recreation- 
al facilities; over 10 percent are serving 
as recreation leaders; nearly 29 percent 
are employed on clerical, professional and 
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technical projects, such as library ser- 
vice, museum exhibits, visual aid, demon- 
stration activities, and so on. More than 
17 percent of the girls are on sewing and 
handicraft projects. 


Resident Training—There are sev- 
enty projects, bringing together about 
6000 young men and women, designed to 
give resident training to the sons and 
daughters of farm-tenant and other low 
income families. While learning agricul- 
ture and homemaking, and studying Eng- 
lish, hygiene and other basic subjects, 
these young people are able to earn sufl- 
cient funds to meet the cost of their sub- 
sistence and have about $5 cash a month. 
No young people with more than ele- 
mentary schooling are eligible. 

At ’Quoddy Village, Me., a second 
group of 150 young men are taking part 
in a five-month work experience and vo- 
cational guidance project. Each ’Quoddy 
worker spends half the day from Mon- 
day through Friday working in one of the 
shops or on the grounds, the other half 
in the classroom studying related sub- 
jects. Each worker changes his job three 
times during his term of enrollment. 


Guidance and Placement—In sev- 
enty-seven cities of thirty-two states, 
NYA has cooperated with the state em- 
ployment services in establishing special 
offices for the guidance and placement of 
young people. As of January 1, 214,937 
young people have registered in these of- 
fices, and 93,768 have been placed in pri- 
vate industry. 

NYA has prepared sixty-four indus- 
trial or occupational studies which aim to 
give a picture of the industry, its growth 
or decline, its national distribution, the 
kinds of skills it requires, the conditions 
of work. 


Jobs and Workers 


HEN the National Labor Relations 

Board entered on the last fiscal year, 
its annual report shows only 330 cases 
were pending. Yet during the year end- 
ing June 30, 1937, it handled 4398 cases, 
involving 1,494,835 workers; and in the 
next five months, ending December 1, 
1937, it handled 5432 cases—an indica- 
tion of the speed at which its work has 
increased. Of the 1937 cases, 2344 were 
closed, all but 109 of these without for- 
mal action. In addition to 1429 settle- 
ments, 539 cases were closed by with- 
drawal of the charge or petition, 254 by 
dismissal of the petition or refusal to 
issue complaint, 13 by transfer to other 
agencies. In 446 of the cases in which 
settlements were secured, strikes were 
actually in progress; in 254 cases strikes 
had been threatened and were averted. 
The report includes a 98-page discussion 
of principles established by the board, 


with citations of cases; a list of all cases — 
heard and decisions rendered, and vari- 
ous other references. | 
Minimum Wage —A study of wages, 
hours and working conditions of women 
and minors in New York’s cigar indus- 
try is being undertaken by the Division 
of Women in Industry and Minimum 
Wage of the State Labor Department, 
the findings to be submitted to a mini- 
mum wage board for the industry. A 
wage order in the industry would cover 
1590 women in 181 factories throughout 
the state. Preliminary investigation has 
revealed some weekly wages as low as 
$5.35; no pay for cleaning the machines, 
which must be done twice daily; no basic 
rate of pay for time lost through break- 
down of machines. 

The attorney general of Oklahoma has 
handed down an opinion that the state’s 
minimum wage law is constitutional as 
applied to men as well as to women and 
to minors. 


Silicosis —The U. S. Department ot 
Labor is preparing a motion picture on 
silicosis—including causes of the disease, 
its effects on the worker, methods of pre- 
vention. . . . Approximately 2.7 percent 
of the 12,000 foundry workers in New 
York State have silicosis and of this num- 
ber about 0.7 percent show signs of tu- 
bercular complication, according to a re- 
port on a study of this industry made by 
the division of industrial hygiene of the 
State Labor Department. Eighty of the 
311 foundries in the state, employing one 
third of the total number of New York 
foundry workers, were selected for spe- 
cial study. Over 4000 workers were X- 
rayed, and a complete occupational his- 
tory taken. An engineering investigation 
of all the 311 foundries showed that, in 
regard to the silicosis hazard, fewer than 
10 percent were in good condition, 27 
percent in fair condition, 45 percent in 
poor condition, 17 percent in bad condi- 
tion. Recommendations for dust control 
are included in the report. .. . As part 
of its campaign for the prevention and 
eradication of silicosis and other indus- 
trial dust diseases, the New York De- 
partment of Labor is sending out a 
“cruising X-ray laboratory,” a specially 
built body on a school bus chassis con- 
taining full X-ray equipment. The trav- 
eling laboratory will be sent to industrial 
centers where dust hazards are known 
or suspected. By tying in to plant electric 
power the truck will provide completely 
equipped quarters for medical and X-ray 
examination of plant employes. 


After Forty —In Chicago, a Committee 
on the Employment of Older Persons has 
been appointed under the Council of So- 
cial Agencies, to study the problem, to — 
draw up recommendations, and to stimu- 
late public interest in carrying them out. 
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_ The New York Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee on Discrimination in Employment 
of the Middle Aged has been holding 
hearings at various points throughout the 
state. Its report is now being drawn up. 
_. .. Under legislative resolution adopted 


. 


in 1935, the Massachusetts Department 
of Labor and Industry has been making 


a similar inquiry through hearings, con- 


; 


ferences, and questionnaires to labor of- 
ficials and employers. 


Study and Report—Child Labor 


Facts, 1938, a revision of an earlier 


Child Labor Committee, 


pamphlet, is published by the National 
419 Fourth 


Avenue, New York. Price 25 cents... . 


Steel—Problems of a Great Industry is 


based on the two-volume report of a 
study made by the Bureau of Business 


Research, University of Pittsburgh. Pub- 
lic Affairs Committee, 8 West 40 Street, 
New York. Price 10 cents. . . . The re- 
issue of Introduction to Trade Unionism, 
a pamphlet originally published in 1935, 
includes a supplement on recent changes 
in the American labor scene. The Affli- 
ated Schools for Workers, 302 East 35 
Street, New York. Price 35 cents. . 
Why the C.I.O., by Alfred Baker Lewis 
is an informed though frankly partisan 
discussion of industrial unionism in, this 
country. League for Industrial Democ- 
racy, 112 East 19 Street, New York. 
Price 10 cents. 


Against Crime 


[N striking contrast to the hubbub and 
debate surrounding the determination 
of sanity or insanity by lunacy commis- 


sions, a system now under fire in New 


York, is the behavior clinic of Cook 
County, Ill., described in a recent an- 
nual report of the board of commission- 
ers. A “diagnostic and psychiatric ser- 
vice” for the judges of the criminal 
court, the clinic has no concern with le- 
gal questions, but is used to decide the 
sanity, insanity or feeble-mindedness of 
the offender or to decide whether he is a 
good risk for probation. Prior to the 
hearing of each case which has been re- 
ferred to the clinic, the presiding judge, 


_ the state’s attorney and attorney for the 


defense receive from the clinic copies of 
the social history and results of psycho- 
logical, psychiatric and physical examina- 
tions. If the offender is committed or 
sentenced, these reports are sent to the 
institution responsible for his care. If he 
is granted probation, the reports are sent 
to the adult probation department. They 
are available also to social agencies. 
When necessary (last year, in 25 percent 
of cases) the clinic psychiatrist is called 
to court to testify regarding the patient’s 
mental condition. Thus the court saves 
the expense of hiring psychiatrists for 
testimony, but more important, court bat- 
tles on the subject are eliminated. Al- 
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most without exception, the findings of the 
clinic have been accepted by the court, 
defense and prosecution, as unbiased and 
reliable. Similar procedure is followed in 
Massachusetts. [See Survey Midmonth- 
ly, September 1937, page 289.] 

Much newsprint was spent in New 
York recently on attack and defense of 
its lunacy. boards. There were public 
hearings, charges and countercharges of 
politics, inefficiency and extravagance. For- 
mer Commissioner of Accounts Paul Blan- 
shard, some months earlier, had recom- 
mended the boards’ abolition charging they 
had been used for political patronage and 
had cost the city one million dollars since 
1930. He urged the use of the qualified 
psychiatric service available at Bellevue 
and other city hospitals. The New York 
Prison Association, in its annual report, 
condemned the lunacy commissions as not 
qualified for their undertaking and made 
essentially the same recommendations as 


did Mr. Blanshard. 


For Gun Molls—A new classification 
in women’s prisons is the proposed “Al- 
catraz” for hardened women convicts. 
While detailed plans have not been re- 
vealed, “informed sources” have given 
out a report that one of three new fed- 
eral penal institutions provided for in the 
President’s last budget message will be a 
strong prison to house incorrigible gang 
“molls.” The location probably will be 
either eastern Kentucky or Oklahoma. 
The Department of Justice has special 
facilities for women prisoners at Alder- 
son, W. Va. and Milan, Mich. However, 
according to a recent report of James Ve 
Bennett, director of the federal Bureau 
of Prisons, the facilities of the Industrial 
Institution for Women at Alderson “are 
not designed for confinement of the more 
serious female offenders who have been 
convicted for participation in organized 
crimes of violence.” Alderson already 
houses more than its capacity of five 


hundred. 


In Print—The annual report of the di- 
rector, U.S. Bureau of Prisons, for the 
fiscal year 1936-7, is an attractive and 
well-organized presentation of important 
material, such as too often is lost in the 
dull appearance of official reports. San- 
ford Bates, now with the Boys’ Clubs of 
America Inc., who directed the bureau 
during the first half of the period cov- 
ered, was succeeded January 1, 1937 by 
James V. Bennett. Two significant ac- 
complishments cited in the report are the 
placing of all personnel on a career basis, 
and the inauguration of a new program 
of in-service training and promotion 
founded on merit and accomplishment. 
...A committee appointed by Mayor 
La Guardia of New York to select suit- 
able books for children who come before 
the juvenile courts has issued a pamph- 
let presenting its recommendations. Dr. 


Frank J. O’Brien is chairman of the 
committee for the bibliography, which is 
published by the New York Municipal 
Reference Library, 2230 Municipal Build- 
ing. Price 25 cents. . . . Coping with 
Crime is the 1937 christening of the Na- 
tional Probation Association’s Yearbook. 
The 463-page volume, edited by Marjorie 
Bell, assistant director of the association, 
is a compilation of the papers given at 
the last annual probation conference, with 
a few selected additions. Subject fields in- 
clude: community cooperation for social 
welfare, trends in probation and parole 
administration, case work with adult and 
juvenile delinquents, juvenile court juris- 
diction and function, the psychiatric ap- 
proach, camps for youth, and a legal di- 
gest. Price, paper $1.25, cloth $1.75, from 
the association, 50 West 50 Street, New 
York. ... In a new 42-page pamphlet, 
Decisions Interpreting the Federal Pro- 
bation Act, Richard A. Chappell, acting 
supervisor of the probation system of the 
U.S. courts, cites and summarizes the 
accumulated court action which affects 
the operation of the law. The compilation 
will be valuable to probation workers, 
judges and attorneys. From the author, 
Bureau of Prisons, U.S. Department of 
Justice, Washington. . . . In response to 
many inquiries the Buffalo, N. Y. Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies has published, 
(mimeograph) a summary of the discus- 
sion at the two-day conference on crime 
prevention which it sponsored last year 
with the active cooperation of more than 
a hundred local organizations of varied 
types and complexions. Price 50 cents 
from the council, 70 West Chippewa 
Street. 


Money At Work 


ee ee gifts of $8 million from 
Edward Harkness, president, have 
brought the total endowment of the 
Commonwealth Fund to just over $50 
million. Grants from current income 
during 1937 amounted to $1,800,000. 
While Commonwealth money is dedica- 
ted to general philanthropic purposes 
without permanent restrictions, the in- 
come in recent years has been spent 
chiefly for “the betterment of health, par- 
ticularly through the provision of rural 
community hospitals, encouragement of 
rural public health service, improvement 
of medical teaching, medical research and 
professional education generally.” Alto- 
gether, 74 percent of the total 1937 ap- 
propriations went for purposes related to 
physical or mental health. 

Already ten community hospitals serv- 
ing rural districts have been built or are 
in process. In the vicinities of the first 
six to be built, some fifty young doctors 
have settled, a development which the 
fund hoped for and is encouraging. The 
fund has provided more than four hun- 
dred fellowships for older men now in 
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practice who wish to brush up on cur- 
rent medical information by means of 
courses of from one to four months at 
medical colleges. 


More Foundations—A New Nation- 
al Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
was incorporated in New York in Janu- 
ary. It is the legal creation of the organ- 
ization sponsored by President Roosevelt 
to attack infantile paralysis in all its 
phases.... The Virginia Randolph 
Fund, first announcement of which was 
made at a recent meeting of the South- 
ern Education Foundation, is said to be 
the first permanent endowment fund of 
a general nature to carry the name of a 
Negro. It will have resources of ap- 
proximately $3 million, through consoli- 
dated management of the Slater, Pea- 
body and Jeanes funds for Negro educa- 
tion, and will receive funds raised by 
some 470 teachers now working under 
the Jeanes fund. Already southern 
Negroes have contributed more than 
$9000. Miss Randolph, for whom the 
fund is named, the first Jeanes teacher 
to supervise Negro rural educational 
‘work, still is working actively. 

The new Charles Hayden Founda- 
tion with resources of some $50 million 
made its first grants in the form of 
Christmas gifts, totaling about $175,000 
to New York and Boston social agencies 
to which the late founder had been a 
regular contributor. . .. The Alfred P. 
Sloan Foundation for economic research, 
incorporated July 1937, recently defined 
its purposes as “the advancement in any 
proper way of the interests of the com- 
munity at large ... to concentrate on 
a single objective, i.e., the promotion of 
a wider knowledge of basic economic 


truths ... as well as a better under- 
standing of economic problems... .” It 
will give preference to encouraging 


“through financial grants and otherwise” 
useful agencies already existing, and will 
limit its fields to education and research. 
. .. A non-profit organization known as 
Consumers Foundation, Inc. recently 
was announced by William Trufant 
Foster, chairman with the purpose of 
“promoting the consumer interest, with 
special attention to low income fam- 
ilies.” It will function through endow- 
ments and grants for consumer educa- 
tion and research. 


Gifts and Givers—Carnegie Corpo- 
ration of New York has announced a 
gift of $200,000 for endowment of the 
School of Public and International Af- 
fairs of Princeton University. The school 
was founded in 1930. 

The recently issued Duke Endowment 
Yearbook records twelve years of con- 
tributions, which it. is estimated, have 
reached directly some 2,795,000 persons, 
over 50 percent of the population of 
North and South Carolina where the 
endowment’s program centers. During 


this period the endowment gave $7,- 
743,843.95 to 149 hospitals for free-bed- 
days in addition to aid to students, to 
children’s institutions and to rural 
churches and superannuated preachers. 

In a six-year review of its activities, 
the Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation, which 
is concerned with the broad task of 
health care, reports that since its in- 
corporation in December 1936 it has 
made 324 grants totaling $806,681 to 
thirty-four universities and twenty-seven 
other research agencies for definite proj- 
ects. Its specified fields of concentra- 
tion include: psychosomatic problems; 
growth, development, maturation and 
ageing; social research concerning health 
and sickness; medical education. Among 
well known projects which the founda- 
tion has supported are: the Committee 
on the Costs of Medical Care; a study 
of chronic illness in New York, by Mary 
C. Jarrett of the New York City Wel- 
fare Council; the Hospital Survey of 
New York, by the United Hospital 
Fund; attempts to help clarify the field 
of social work education through work 
of the American Association of Schools 
of Professional Social Work. 

Compilations of the John Price Jones 
Corporation for its annual “index of 
philanthropy” show a substantial in- 
crease for 1937 in what the corporation 
calls the “standard of giving.” Accord- 
ing to preliminary figures a total of 
gifts and bequests made in New York, 
Chicago, Washington, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton and Baltimore in 1937 reached more 
than $148 million, compared with a 1936 
total of $105,910,706. 


The Public’s Health 


FEDERAL backing for a long-time, na- 

tion-wide extension of the campaign 
for control of syphilis and gonorrhea now 
is in prospect. A bill, approved by the 
Senate Commerce Committee, would ap- 
propriate $9 million for use in the next 
two fiscal years to aid “states, counties, 
health units and other public subdivisions 
of the states in establishing and main- 
taining adequate measures for control of 
venereal diseases.” The committee has 
asked the Senate to enact legislation per- 
mitting such a drive under the U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service. Press reports say that 
the proposed program is based on enlist- 
ing the cooperation of private physicians, 
possibly under direct financial grants to 
states, counties and cities. 


Autonomy—The New York Diabetes 
Association really began in 1934 as a 
demonstration project under the aegis of 
the New York Tuberculosis and Health 
Association, with funds given specially 
for that purpose. Now it steps out on its 
own, with offices at 22 East 40 Street and 
its independent title, the New York Dia- 
betes Association. Results during the ex- 


perimental period far exceeded expecta-. 
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tions and the new arrangement is made 


in recognition of the nation-wide growth 
of interest in the subject and of the de- 


q 


« 


sirability of separate status to sharpen 
the focus of public interest. The associa-— 


tion is embarking on an expanded pro- 


gram for 1938, 
Handicapped Children — To a 


greater or less degree every community 
has a-problem in the inadequacy of its 
facilities for the treatment and care of 


mentally disordered children, especially. 


those suffering from the sequellae of dif- 
ferent types of encephalitis popularly 
known as sleeping sickness. Usually the 
problem is not large numerically and is 
therefore pushed aside. Only three states, 
New York, Pennsylvania and New Jer- 


sey, make special provisions for segregated 


treatment in connection with their state 
hospitals. Because the cases that do arise 
are particularly serious and difficult the 
Massachusetts Child Council, Inc., Her- 
bert C. Parsons director, undertook a 
study of their incidence in the state and 


of the manner of handling them. The 


study, made by Beatrice S. Stone of the 
council’s staff, brought together informa- 
tion from all the public and private agen- 
cies and institutions of mental hygiene 
and child care. Cases, originating in the 
past six years, were found scattered 
through a variety of state institutions for 
the mentally ill and defective. Their 
treatment in the general institutional 
population left much to be desired while 
their care constituted a real institutional 
problem. 

The study concludes that the primary 
requisite at this time is for the construc- 
tion of a separate unit within the state 
hospital system for the treatment and 
care of all children who require institu- 
tionalization because of mental disorder. 
The special facilities and methods of care 
and instruction for post-encephalitic chil- 
dren might be developed from within 
such an institution. Details of the study 
may be secured from Miss Stone at the 
council, 41 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston. 

Maryland has a new service for crip- 
pled children in the Children’s Rehabili- 
tation Institute at Reiserstown. Primarily 
for the treatment of children suffering 
from all forms of crippling from birth, 
the new institute will not admit feeble- 
minded children. It is intended rather 
for those who may develop physically 
and mentally through treatment. The 
care given is not custodial in type and 
the length of a child’s stay is dependent 
upon his continued progress. If his prog- 


ress ceases or for any reason is interrupt- 


ed, it is no longer the function of the 
schoo] to care for him. a he 

The need for this particular combina- 
tion of school and hospital grows out -of 
the fact that children of this type do not 
fit into any existing type of institution in 
the state but often are capable of making 
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»markable development with appropri- 
ate care. In the case of older children 
an attempt is made toward vocational di- 
rection. The institute has been chartered 
as a non-profit making institution under 
state law and receives some state and 
federal aid. 


Volunteer Service 


IN its issue of December 1937, the 
Junior League Magazine reported 
the answers of seventy-six Junior 


Leagues to a series of questions pre- 


pared by the national staff, on work re- 
‘lief and the WPA. Questions asked 
were: Has all federal aid been with- 
drawn, and if so where has the relief 


burden fallen? Was your local unem- 


ployment eased noticeably this [last] 
fall? Are more demands being made on 
private charitable organizations than in 
previous years? Are there many unfin- 
ished WPA projects, the completion of 
which will involve special (local, state, 
county) legislation? Has the community 
chest quota been increased noticeably 
this year? 

Replies to the questions exhibited a 


natural diversity of tone and fact, but in 


composite reflect the expected: continued 
need for federal funds in some form; 
increased demands on private charities; 
great diversity in local unemployment 
situations as of last fall. It is the hope 
‘of the editors that this study will en- 
courage local leagues to evaluate for 
themselves current trends in human 
welfare. 


Progress—In recent months central 


volunteer placement bureaus have been 
established by Junior Leagues of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and of Montreal, Canada. 
The Brooklyn League has as its place- 
ment secretary, Mary Frances Shel- 
burne Parker, formerly on the staff of 
the New York Charity Organization 
Society, and last year head of a volun- 
teer service program of the Junior 
League of Winston-Salem, N. C. On 
its board of governors are representa- 
tives of community, social and welfare 
agencies. Mary Jennison, from the Fed- 
eration for Community Service, To- 
ronto, is executive of the new Montreal 


bureau. 


Junior League members in Williams- 
port, Pa. have undertaken a study of 
housing conditions under professional 
supervision. .. . In’ consultation with 
the National Association of Junior 
Leagues and the National Organization 
for Public Health Nursing, the Junior 
League of Birmingham, Ala. is con- 
centrating on the establishment of a 
Visiting Nurse Association. The new 
agency starts with a small staff, a part 
time supervisor and two nurses, who 
will cooperate closely with the public 
ealth department. 
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IF YOU SUFFER FROM 


“ACID INDIGESTION” 
Alkalize this fast “PHILLIPS” Way 


of a teaspoonful of the liquid 
form. Almost immediately you 
enjoy relief. 


Symptoms such as nausea, “up- 
set stomach,” gas, “acid head- 
aches” due to acid indigestion 
can now be relieved easily. 


Just alkalize your excess stom- 
ach acidity quickly by this fast 
Phillips’ method: 


Take two teaspoons of Phillips’ 
Milk of Magnesia 30 minutes 
after each meal, or two Phillips’ 
Milk of Magnesia tablets, each 
tablet containing the equivalent 


Always avoid “acid indigestion” 
discomfort this easy way after 
heavy meals or late hours. 


Keep a bottle of genuine 
Phillips’ 
nesia handy at home and 
carry a box of Phillips’ 
tablets with you. 
cost only 25ce per box. 


Milk of Mag- 


They 


PHILLIP 8’ sack or macnesia 
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Allied with the American Foundation 
for the Blind and its field agents, the 
collegiate sorority, Delta Gamma, will 
make work for the blind its national 
project with local chapters giving volun- 
teer service and support to state and 
local agencies for the blind. 

Following the example of Junio» 
Leagues in various other cities, the 
Junior League of Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
organized a central bureau to instruct 
volunteers in social work and to place 
them in appropriate agencies. The secre- 
tary who is in charge of the bureau, 
reports that in the first month seventy- 
five persons registered, most of them 
young married women with free after- 
noons. Included, however, were ten men 
and several students. All volunteers ac- 
cepted for placement will be required to 
take a lecture course on social work and 
social resources to be given later in the 
spring. 


Professional 


HE U. S. Civil Service Commission 
reports that in the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1937 it examined more than 
843,000 applicants, the largest number 
in any year in its history and an in- 
crease of 63,000 over the previous year. 
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Entrance appointments totaled 44.484 
against 42,121 the year before. Examina- 
tions for administrative positions, re- 
gional and district, in the social security 
services attracted some ten thousand can- 
didates. Examinations for various grades 
of social science analyst were taken by 
twenty thousand persons who had spe- 
cialized in economics, agricultural eco- 
nomics, sociology, social research, and 
political science. An examination for per- 


sonnel officer brought 2584 Lege 


Coming Events—A eeavsrente on 
world economic cooperation will be held 
in Washington, D. C. March 23-26, for 
delegates from National Peace Confer- 
ence organizations and cooperating 
groups and individuals in many fields. 
Information from the Campaign for 
World Economic Cooperation, 8 West 
40 Street, New York. 

The American Association for Adult 
Education will meet in Asbury Park, 
N. J. May 16-18... . The American 
Home Economics Association will meet 
in Pittsburgh, Pa. June 28-July 1. 

A series of twelve lectures on modern 
problems of real estate will begin March 
22 at the New School for Social Re- 
search, 66 West 12 Street, New York. 
Charles Abrams, counsel to the Amer- 
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ican Federation of Housing Authorities 
will give the course. 

Plans are well under way for the 
1938 session of the Summer Institute for 
Social Progress to be held at Wellesley, 
Mass., July 9-23. The program this year 
centers around the question, ‘“Che Amer- 
ican citizen—what role can he play in 
the world situation?”, with emphasis on 
efforts for peace. John Stewart Burgess 
of Temple University will be chairman 
of a faculty including many prominent 
educators and public figures. Henry E. 
Warren is head of the institute. Infor- 
mation from Dorothy P. Hill, 22 Oak- 
land Place, Buffalo, N. Y. 


National Conference—Traditionally 
and constitutionally the National Con- 
ference of Social Work meets only 
where and when it is invited. But about 
two years ago the executive committee 
concluded that changing social work and 
the increased size of the conference out- 
moded this method. A special committee 
was appointed to study alternative plans 
and present a constitutional amendment 
intended to modernize the method for 
determining time and place. Under the 
chairmanship of Paul T. Beisser of 
Baltimore, this committee after eighteen 
months of work evolved a plan which, 
approved unanimously by the executive 
committee, will go before the conference 
membership for action at the Seattle 
meeting next June. 

Principal features of the plan include: 


1. Rotation of the annual meetings 
among five major sections of the country 
according to a predetermined schedule, 
with regular visits to the east coast, 
east central section, west central, south 
and west. 


2. A recognized time and place commit- 
tee, responsible to the executive commit- 
tee, and working with the general secre- 
tary of the conference to stimulate 
invitations from acceptable cities. 


3. Adequate clean housing and feeding 
facilities for all delegates; adequate 
meeting places open to all delegates with- 
out discrimination; assurance that social 
and civic agencies of a city wish to have 
the conference; certain financial guar- 
antees, with commercial interests rather 
than social agencies carrying the major 
financial load. 


The committee reported widespread 
favor for frequent visits to Atlantic 
City, a possibility which is permitted by 
this plan. The committee also recom- 
mended: “That the conference, through 
the process of selection of and negotia- 
tion with each conference city, continue 
its traditional practice to achieve prog- 
ress in securing non-discriminating treat- 
ment of all of its delegates.” 

Members of the committee, besides 
Mr. Beisser, included Mary L. Gib- 
bons, George W. Rabinoff, David Hol- 
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brook and Eugene Kinckle Jones of New 
York City; Albert H. Jewell, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Rhoda Kaufman, Atlanta; 
and Harold J. Matthews, Houston. 


New Jersey Council—In keeping 
with its evolution of recent years from 
a discussion forum into a body which 
takes positive action, the New Jersey 
Conference of Social Work has changed 
its name officially to the New Jersey 
Welfare Council. 

The erstwhile “conference” increas- 
ingly is concerning itself with legislation 
and public opinion relating to welfare 
problems of New Jersey, especally to 
the relief system. To that end, a special 
conference committee has given months 
of study to a “plan for an efficient and 
coordinated system for the administra- 
tion of relief,” and it is hoped that a bill 
embodying these recommendations will 
come before the present session of the 
state legislature. 

The council now hopes to widen pub- 
lic attention beyond the recurrent fac- 
tional fights over sources of funds to the 
need for basic reorganization to do away 
with the inefficiences and illogic which it 
sees in the present system. As a practical 
means of accomplishing this, the confer- 
ence enlisted the cooperation of the 
League of Municipalities and State As- 
sociation of Chosen Freeholders in call- 
ing upon local units of government to 
organize town meetings for discussion of 
relief and public welfare. 


Higher Training— Four educational 
institutions, Harvard University, the 
National Institute of Public Affairs, 
Radcliffe College, and the University of 
Minnesota will have fellows and scholars 
in the field of public administration dur- 
ing the next academic year. 

In the new Graduate School of Pub- 
lic Administration at Harvard, fifteen 
graduate students of public administra- 
tion and persons now in government 
service will be awarded stipends of $1500. 
Applications closed last month. 

The 1938-39 internship training pro- 
gram of the National Institute of Pub- 
lic Affairs has been enlarged from thirty 
to fifty appointments. Senior students 
and graduates of accredited colleges and 
universities who have high scholastic 
standing and exceptional aptitude will be 
placed in departments of the federal gov- 
ernment as full time, non-salaried as- 
sistants. At weekly seminars general 
problems are discussed and outstanding 
authorities address the group. Here, too, 
applications closed in February. 

Radcliffe College offers a training 
course in personnel administration de- 
signed to prepare students for positions 
in. college placement offices, industrial 
personnel departments, and government 
departments. The eleven months’ pro- 
gram begins July 5. Two fellowships of 
$500 each are available to applicants who 


; 


have had at least two years of practical 
experience subsequent to A.B. degrees. 

The University of Minnesota invites 
applicants who can obtain a leave of 
absence from present government posi- 
tions for its In-Service Fellowships in_ 
Public Administration. Stipends vary in- 
amount from $1000 to $1500. Candidates — 
must have been graduated from college, 
had three years’ experience in public 
service, and be under. thirty-five. The 
closing date for applications is April 1. 

Under the Institute of Local and State 
Government established lastsyear in the 
University of Pennsylvania with funds — 
from an anonymous donor, fifteen ap-— 
prentices have been chosen from candi- 
dates who are third and fourth year 
students of the university to study goy- 
ernment through first hand service in 
agencies of the community and state. Ap- 
prentices will be required to give a mini- 
mum of fifty hours a month to a practi- 
cal research agency and will receive a 
monthly stipend of $25. Later, wherever 
possible, they will gain experience in ac- 
tual problems of administration through 
service in a government office. Besides 
their service “on the job” they will at- 
tend seminars and lectures, all under 
direction of the institute staff. 

New York University has announced 
for its spring term an extensive curricu- 
lum in government administration, public 
welfare and public management, a branch 
of the university’s work inaugurated this 
year through its division of general edu- 
cation. Some of these courses are given 
in cooperation with administrative de- 
partments of state and city government. 
According to the catalogue, “all of these 
courses will be given due credit by civil 
service commissions in their examina- 
tions.” 


In Service—Shortage of trained work- 
ers in the public welfare field has led 
the Minnesota State Board of Control 
through its Public Assistance Unit to 
inaugurate an in-service training pro- 
gram. This education on the job will be 
brought by an itinerant teacher to all 
county staffs requesting it. Content of 
the training will be adjusted to suit the 
individual county’s needs and _prefer- 
ences. The training will cover work in- 
old age assistance, aid to dependent chil- 
dren, aid to the blind, child welfare, di- 
rect relief, and various service functions 
performed by county welfare offices. Be- 
cause many of the staffs are small, cer- 
tain groups of counties will join in meet- 
ings. The response is enthusiastic. 


Contest—The National Civil Service 
Reform League has announced a reward 
of $50 for the best slogan for the merit 
system—‘‘a slogan as terse and telling as 
the spoilsmen’s slogan, ‘to the victor be-— 
longs the spoils.’” The prize is offered © 
by Charles G. Morris of New Haven, 
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Conn, a member of the league’s execu- 
tive committee and vice-president of the 
Sonnecticut Merit System Association. 
[ he slogan must be “positive rather than 
jn negative terms, ‘snappy,’ and must con- 
‘vey a complete idea.” It is open to all 
‘citizens of the United States. Contest 
‘suggestions must be in the office of the 
league, 521 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
on or before April 25; the award to be 


: made May 15. 
Ke} 


_ People and Things 


a DE SCHWEINITZ, who in January 
4% resigned as secretary of the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Public Assistance 
in protest against the infiltration of poli- 
tics into relief [see 
Survey Midmonth- 
ly, February 1938, 
page 51], has been 
called back to his 
earlier post of di- 
rector of the Penn- 
sylvania School of 
Social Work afhli- 
ated with the Uni- 
versity of Pennsyl- 
yvania, Mr. de 
Schweinitz was “lent” by the school more 
than two years ago to serve as executive 
of the State Emergency Relief Board, 
but continued as titular director until 
his appointment last summer to the new- 
ly created Department of Public Assist- 
‘ance. Even then he retained a place on 
the faculty as the William T. Carter 
Professor of Child Helping. During the 
entire period of his absence Virginia P. 
Robinson has been the acting director of 
the school. 


Bachrach 


New Jobs—Newcomer to the staff of 
the Welfare Council of New York City 
is Hiram Motherwell, recently appointed 
director of the department of public in- 
formation and education, a post held by 
Louis Resnick before he went to the 
Social Security Board. Mr. Motherwell 
has had extensive newspaper experience 
and has been a frequent contributor to 
magazines including Survey Graphic. He 
was the first editor of the Theatre Guild 
Magazine and for the past two years has 
been associated in an administrative ca- 
‘pacity with the WPA Federal Theater. 
Helen Glenn Tyson is settling into a 
“new position as secretary of the family 


& child welfare division of the Public 


Charities Association of Pennsylvania, a 
post left vacant when Arthur Dunham 
resigned in 1935 and went to professorial 
duties at the University of Michigan’s, 


tration, in Detroit. Mrs. Tyson has held 
a series of responsible positions in state 
welfare work in Pennsylvania during 


actively interested in the PCA. 


pears D. Porter is the new director of 


Reid Hall, the Paris center for Ameri- 
can university women. She succeeds Dor- 
othy F. Leet, now secretary of the For- 
eign Policy Association in New York. 

Susan Faherty has been appointed ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Catholic Social 
Service of Arizona, at Phoenix, succeed- 
ing Eileen Ward, who recently joined 
the faculty of the St. Louis University 
School of Social Work. . . . Hazel Hal- 
loran has been named director of the new 
social service department of St. Vin- 
cent’s Hospital, New York... . Eliza- 
beth Lloyd, formerly with the Catholic 
Charities of Seattle, Wash., now is on 
the staff of Loyola University School of 
Social Work, Chicago. 

Brigadier James Asher, twenty years 
a Salvation Army officer and for the last 
eight in the District of Columbia, re- 
cently was made commander of the Ala- 
bama-Mississippi and western Georgia 
division of the army. 

The Children’s Welfare Federation of 
New York now has as director Helen 
Foley Leighty; associate director, Eliza- 
beth Morgan Lappin; assistant director, 
Esther Skelley. .. . Mary Arnold, for- 
mer director, now is with the New York 
City Department of Health. 


For Spain—Emily S. Parker, of Rich- 
mond, Ind., has sailed for Spain under 
the auspices of the American Friends 
Service Committee to aid in child colo- 
nies as a recreation instructress. She will 
join the staff of Esther L. Farquhar in 
southeastern Spain. 

The Ethel Taylor Memorial Home in 
El Perello, a refuge for besieged chil- 
dren from Madrid, will be dedicated 
March 18. Responsibility for its support 
has been undertaken by the New York 
Chapter of the Social Worker’s Com- 
mittee to Aid Spanish Democracy. 


Nurses —Arabella R. Creech, first gen- 
eral secretary of the New Jersey State 
Nurses Association, has retired. During 
a busy professional career she has been 
active in many fields and activities con- 
nected with nursing, as well as in the 
League of Women Voters, Consumers’ 
League and the Committee on the Cause 
and Cure of War. ... A newcomer to 
the faculty of the College of Nursing at 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis., 
is Caroline di Donato, since 1936 em- 
ployed by the New York City board of 


education as a visiting teacher. 


Elected—The Massachusetts Confer- 
ence of Social Work, at its annual meet- 
ing, chose as officers for 1938: president, 
Cheney C. Jones; vice-presidents, Mrs. 
James G. Gilkey, William A. Bryan, 
Ethel W. Dougherty. ... In recog- 
nition of his work as an educator, Dr. 
Frank J. O’Brien, director of the bu- 
reau of child guidance of the New York 
City board of education, has been unani- 
mously elected to the scientific adminis- 


tration committee of the ‘National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene. . . . The 
new president of the American Arbitra- 
tion Association is Franklin E. Parker, 
Jr., the first practicing lawyer ever to 
fill that post. He succeeds Lucius R. 
Eastman who became chairman of the 
board after the death of Felix M. War- 
burg. 


Boston Business—After careful study 
by accountants and others, a special com- 
mittee of the Community Federation of 
Boston, Arthur G. Rotch, chairman, 
recommended a plan for retirement al- 
lowances for employes of the hospital 
and social agency members of the federa- 
tion, based on contributions by employers 
and employes. The federation has de- 
cided however that this is not a propi- 
tious year to add to the community fund 
campaign the $130,000 necessary to cover 
the agency contribution, and has post- 
poned action. The special committee 
urges that the inauguration of the plan 
should not be delayed unduly and re- 
minds that “the employes of charitable 
corporations should not be the last to be 
protected through a system of retirement 
allowance.” Copies of the plan as recom- 
mended by Mr. Rotch and his associates 
may be secured from the Boston Council 
of Social Agencies, 80 Federal Street. 

The North End Union has been re- 
opened after extensive remodeling of its 
building following a fire more than a 
year ago. Harry R. Clark is the new 
headworker. . . . Marian Blackwell is 
the new head of the International Insti- 
tute. She comes from the Buffalo Insti- 
tute where a few years ago her services 
to the Polish people of the city were 
recognized by a decoration from the Po- 
lish government. ... A recent fire in 
the building of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Union is counted not an unmixed 
evil since the extensive repairs necessita- 
ted will provide an enlarged and remod- 
eled auditorium and other improved fa- 
cilities. Gertrude Sharman is the newly 
appointed headworker of the social ser- 
vice department.... Major Chester 
Brown, with a long experience in the 
social work of the Salvation Army, re- 
cently in New York, is now welfare sec- 
retary in the Boston area. . . . The Bos- 
ton chapter of the American Red Cross 
has been given a handsome new home at 
17 Gloucester Street. The building, a 
spacious former residence, is the gift of 
the Honorable A. C. Ratshesky, one-time 
U.S. Minister to Czechoslovakia, and his 
wife. 


Death 


Harry L. Grucxsman, of New York, 
for nineteen years executive director of 
the Jewish Welfare Board, from 1935- 
1937 president of the National Confer- 
ence of Jewish Social Welfare. 
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Book Reviews 


Answers From Life 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE SOCIAL 
STUDIES, by Joseph K. Hart. Macmillan. 203 
pp. Price $2 postpaid of Survey Midmonthly. 


HE troubled times of depression and 

world war that face us cry out for 
more popular education in the social 
sciences. The average highschool student 
gets only a half year or so of economics 
or sociology in his senior year, none too 
well taught at that. If the schools paid 
half as much attention to the social 
sciences as they do to “vocational train- 
ing,” our democracy would be much more 
effective than it is now. 

Joseph K. Hart of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, is one of the grow- 
ing school of educators who realize the 
need for more attention to the social 
studies and are doing something about it. 
In his latest book he has given to the 
preparatory schools a forward-looking 
little text that introduces the various 
social sciences. 

The author keeps purely factual 
formation at a minimum. His book is 
a skeleton presentation of simple con- 
cepts, including the community, the city, 
the family, social institutions, social lag 
and various social problems. His theory is 
that the student can best supply his own 
facts from the newspapers, radio, maga- 
zines, books, and from the community 
about him. Mr. Hart asks provocative 
questions at the ends of the chapters with- 
out giving the answers. The answers that 
the student supplies, he says, “will prove 
to be worth far more to him than any- 
thing he can idly read in a book of in- 
formation.” 

If the teacher who uses this book is 
alert and well-informed, so that he can 
lead class discussion rather than merely 
listen to recitations, the author’s hopes 
may be fulfilled. Probably, however, few 
teachers will be able to cope well with 
this task; and Mr. Hart’s language is so 
general and abstract that without ade- 
quate discussion the student will get 
nothing very definite from the book. The 
effect would have been better if many 
examples and anecdotes had been scattered 
through it. 

Mr. Hart’s book is intended mainly for 
students expecting to enter the profes- 
sions. This is a serious shortcoming. The 
chapter on the social professions and 
their obligations is excellent; but what 
about the majority of students who leave 
highschool to work in shops and factories ? 
Surely it is of paramount importance that 
they learn a little about the labor move- 
ment. 

A few of the statements are rather in- 
comprehensible, coming from an educa- 


tional sociologist. For instance, Mr. Hart 
says that the modern city has simply 
“Diled up,” without order or plan. The 
well-known urban pattern, vicious as it 
may be in its social consequences, belies 
this. The statement that monogamy was 
considered queer or definitely immoral 
until a thousand years or so ago is 
hardly true. Even now, among such poly- 
gamous people as the Eskimo, monogamy 
prevails in 95 percent of cases. Obviously, 
because of the balance of the sexes, most 
men must be monogamous. Only a few 
chiefs and rich men acquire more than 
one wife. Again, the author tends to 
blame such problems as corruption in city 
government upon the carry-over of vil- 
lage attitudes. A few quotations from 
Lincoln Steffens would be more to the 
point; political graft is certainly a part 
of our whole economic system. 

But these criticisms are more than 
compensated by the splendid sections on 
the fallacies of individualism, the lag of 
social institutions, and the incompleteness 
of our democracy. Other books in this 
field should be written with more factual 
content—material that will shock the 
student and stimulate him to thought. 
But the field is big enough for many types 
of books, and some of the best teachers 
of social science will find that this one 
suits their needs quite well. 

SELDEN C. MENEFEE 
University of Washington 


For Psychologists 


PERSONALITY, A PSYCHOLOGICAL IN- 
TERPRETATION, by Gordon W._ Allport. 
Holt. 566 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of Survey 
Midmonthly, 


N writing this book the author’s pur- 

pose is to define the new movement 
in psychology—the psychology of per- 
sonality. His main emphasis is to re- 
instate the human person who had 
become practically excluded from legiti- 
mate psychological investigation, and to 
search for the units of personality and 
for the dynamic principles which direct 
the behavior of the individual. Personal- 
ity is defined as “the dynamic organiza- 
tion within the individual of those psy- 
chophysical systems that determine his 
unique adjustments to his environment.” 

The first half of the volume consists 
of a review and re-formulation of tra- 
ditional psychological contributions, with 
the aim of expanding rather than de- 
stroying these concepts, so that they will 
include the direct study of individuality. 
By this method the author clears the 
way for a constructive theory of the 
structure of personality. Among his chief 
points of re-emphasis are the law of func- 
tional autonomy of motives by which 
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instincts are supplanted by ‘other motives 
which act as drives changing with arowall 
and development; the theory of traits as” 
the fundamental psychophysical units of 
personality. | 

The last part of the book is concerned 
with a discussion of the panorama of 
modern methods of analysis of person- 
ality. The author suggests a pluralistic 
approach rather than allegiance to any 
one method and outlines fifty-two sub-— 
headings by which personality may be 
analyzed. 

It is interesting to find a psychologist - 
who accepts common sense as an ally 
and who is not daunted by the compli- — 
cations that arise in the psychological 
study of an individual. The book is writ- 
ten primarily for psychologists and is dis- 
tinctly not an oversimplified approach to 
the understanding of personality for the 
lay reader. RutH E. FArrBANK 
Johns Hopkins University 


Facts, Row on Row 


DEPRESSION, RECOVERY, AND HIGHER 
EDUCATION, a report by Committee Y of the 
American Association of University Professors. 
McGraw-Hill. 543 pp. Price $4.50 postpaid of 
Survey Midmonthly. 


Vick with patient energy, 
members of Committee Y have 
gathered great masses of fact about 
depression, recovery, and higher educa- 
tion, all of which are here carefully 
sorted into well-ordered rooms for us 
to walk among and think about. 

According to the fashion of modern 
scholars, the committee, for every conclu- 
sion cautiously put forth, thrusts a dozen 
questions at us: Is it wise for univer- 
sities to give the national government 
their most outstanding staff members in 
time of crisis? Should great state uni- 
versities expand during prosperity only 
to be embarrassed when depression 
strikes? Should the federal government 
continue indefinitely to subsidize college 
students (NYA)? If so, are students 
of inadequate colleges to be helped as 
generously as are those of superior insti- 
tutions? And which are the superior in- 
stitutions? 

The committee investigated depression 
changes in faculty size, salaries, promo- 
tion, tenure; income and expenditures 
of colleges and universities; student 
financial problems; trends in enroll- 
ments; the increasing role of the federal 
government in higher education. It solici- 
ted frank, personal reports from students 
and instructors in order to discover psy- 
chological disturbances which might be 
attributed to the depression. 

There is nothing particularly exciting 
in these 543 pages. Indeed the general 
impressions of college teachers might — 
not be far from what Committee Y dis- 
covered through its laborious compila- 
tion: that the median salary reduction 
was approximately 15 percent; that in- | 
creases in rank were frequently substi- — 
tuted for increases in salary; that prac- 


tically no buildings were erected, save 
with federal money. 

Occasionally throughout the volume 
the scholarly automatons of Committee 
Y take on the emotions of humanity. 
For, like all occupational groups from 
bricklayers to the United States Chamber 


ibs Commerce, they see grave dangers 
ahead unless they band themselves to- 
“gether to study their problems and safe- 
- their rights. He who would re- 
_fute them should first take time to read 
Depression, Recovery, and Higher Edu- 
cation. DonaLp HayworTtH 


_ Michigan State College 
2 New Yearbooks 


| 


‘AMERICAN PLANNING AND CIVIC AN- 

- NUAL, edited by Harlean James. American 
Planning and Civic Association. 404 pp. Price 
$3 postpaid of Survey Midmonthly. 


pHs single volume collects some of 
the best thought’ of specialists in the 
field of planning, as expressed at confer- 
ences and in special papers. Included are 
accounts of recent events, up-to-date 
facts and attempts to define current 
trends and new objectives. The subject 
matter is treated according to five types 
of physical planning—national, regional, 
state, metropolitan and county and city. 
Material was drawn from the joint plan- 
ning conferences of the American Plan- 
ning Institute, the American Planning 
and Civic Association, the American So- 
ciety of Planning Officials, and the Na- 
tional Economic and Social Planning As- 
sociation, and from two regional and one 
national conference on state parks. 


MUNICIPAL YEAR BOOK, 1937, edited by 
Clarence E. Ridley and Orin F. Nolting. Inter- 
national City Manager’s Association. 599 pp. 
Price $5 postpaid of Survey Midmonthly, 

‘THE coming of age of American cities 

and the emergence of their new pub- 
lic relationship with state and national 
governments is the theme of the Munici- 
pal Year Book, 1937. Twice as large as 
the first issue two years ago, this volume 
constitutes a vast storehouse of data 
about all cities in the United States of 

over ten thousand population. With a 

thousand officials and a hundred or so 

other authorities aiding in its preparation, 
_ it offers an up-to-date authoritative sum- 
mary of events and trends in municipal 
government in the United States. Indis- 
pensable to anyone dealing with munici- 


pal affairs—L. D. L. 


HOUSING OFFICIALS’ YEARBOOK, 1937, 
edited by Coleman Woodbury. National Associa- 
tion of Housing Officials, Chicago, Ill. 213 pp. 
Price $3 postpaid of Survey Midmonthly. 


WITH the passage of the Wagner- 

Steagall act at the last session of 
‘Congress, the United States jumped over- 
night from being one of the most back- 
ward countries, in low rent housing, to 
e of the most progressive. The history 
f the months preceding this momentous 
shift is of great interest and significance 
to students of housing. The National As- 
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sociation of Housing Officials in its an- 
nual publication ably provides a back- 
ground of information. 

Articles by seventeen experts range 
from a description of the work done by 
the housing division of the Public Works 
Administration, the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, the Resettlement Adminis- 
tration, and the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board, to such detailed and spe- 
cialized discourses as The Function of 
Accounting in a Housing Program and 
Toward More Effective Housing Inspec- 
tion. 

The seriousness of the housing situa- 
tion is made evident by Catherine Bauer 
in We Face a Housing Shortage. Even 
with the housing accommodations to be 
provided under the Wagner-Steagall act, 
only a small proportion of wage earners 
will be taken care of. Relatively soon 
there will be a demand for much larger 
funds than are thus far provided by the 
government. Recognition of the impend- 
ing shortage is responsible for the appear- 
ance of various tenants’ groups which 
are entering the fight for better housing. 
The Consolidated Tenants’ League, the 
City-Wide Tenants’ Council and the 
East Side Tenants’ Union, all of New 
York City, are typical. The emergence 
of these groups, unfortunately not men- 
tioned in the yearbook, is perhaps the 
most outstanding development of 1937. 

The book is supplied with an excel- 
lent bibliography and glossary of housing 
terms. ABRAHAM GOLDFELD 


Lavanburg Foundation, New York 


World-wide Plight 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE LEARNED PRO- 
FESSIONS, by Walter M. Kotschnig. Oxford. 
347 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of Survey Mid- 
monthly, 


GREAT deal has been said and 

written about overcrowding in the 
professions and in institutions of higher 
learning. Professor Kotschnig has ren- 
dered a real service in bringing together 
an unusual array of facts bearing on 
these problems. His study, which has cov- 
ered practically every civilized nation in 
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the world, shows that undoubtedly there 
is a great amount of unemployment of 
persons trained for the learned profes- 
sions. The analysis of his data reveals a 
situation differing greatly between coun- 
tries. What may seem chiefly an educa- 
tional problem is affected by differing 
political, social and economic factors: 
in some instances an oversupply of gradu- 
ates of professional schools, in others by 
a maldistribution of such graduates as 
between city and country, between home 
countries and colonies, and by a decided 
underconsumption of the services of pro- 
fessional practitioners as a result of de- 
pression conditions. 

With his world-wide study of the 
problems involved, the author makes out 
an impressive case for the importance of 
this situation, not only to the individuals 
whose interests are at stake but to the 
continuance of the very society in which 
they live. His analysis of the methods 
employed in various countries to control 
student enrollment, particularly his re- 
port of the methods Germany has adop- 
ted, gives convincing evidence of how 
not to solve the problem of unemploy- 
ment of professional workers. 

He is not so clear in his suggestions 
of positive treatment of the situation. 
Certainly a guidance program that can 
help young people make occupational 
choices, with due regard to their own 
abilities and the opportunities open to 
them, will result in a better distribution 
of youth as between the learned profes- 
sions and other occupations. His proposal 
to treat the problem by more rather than 
less education is idealistic and attractive, 
quite probably the real solution. Parts of 
his plan are as yet in the realm of faith 
and involve a number of important as- 
sumptions—not yet fully established—of 
changed social attitudes toward the rela- 
tive values of different vocations and of 
improvements in secondary education in 
particular. 

The book is significant because it deals 
comprehensively with the world-wide un- 
employment which exists among workers 
of higher professional levels. It shows 
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the relation of this problem to other 
social, political and economic problems 
that affect our day; it points out the in- 
adequacy of many attempts to deal with 
it; and presents a sane, constructive and 
hopeful basis for solution. 

Executive Secretary Jee DENTLEN, 
YMCA, New York 


One Out of Five 


THE ROLE OF THE LIBRARY IN ADULT 
EDUCATION, by Louis R. Wilson. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. 321 pp. Price $2 post- 
paid of Survey Midmonthly. 


ONE out of every five adults in the 
United States, it is estimated, today 
engages in some form of voluntary self- 
education. The public library’s respon- 
sibility to this group of 22 million people 
and to the adult education movement as 
a whole was discussed a few months ago 
at an institute held at the University of 
Chicago, made possible by a grant from 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
Louis Round Wilson, dean of the Grad- 
uate Library School of the university, 
headed the institute and now makes 
available the papers presented. These 
deal not only with the philosophy and ob- 
jectives of adult education as they relate 
to libraries but also with adult education 
programs of such institutions as the pub- 
lic school, Works Progress Administra- 
tion, the American college, the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, the 
agricultural extension service, the youth 
movement and city councils of adult edu- 
cation. Radio in education and educa- 
tional films also are considered. A read- 
ing list on the subjects covered will be 
useful for those wanting further infor- 
mation. BEATRICE SAWYER ROSSELL 
American Library Association, Chicago 


It Might Be Worse 


RURAL TRENDS IN DEPRESSION YEARS: 
A SURVEY OF VILLAGE-CENTERED AGRICULTURAL 
ComMunitiEs, 1930-36, by Edmund deS. Brun- 
ner and Irving Lorge. Columbia University 
Press. 387 pp. Price $3.25 postpaid of Survey 
Midmonthly. 


apt is a continuation of studies, be- 

gun in 1924 and resumed in 1930, in 
140 village-centered communities in four 
regions of the United States. The 
authors, aiming to discover what depres- 
sion has done to the villages examined 
earlier, have turned up a great deal of 
information that clashes with most pre- 
conceived opinion. For one thing, they 
found that in about 10 percent of the 140 
communities nothing has happened, for 
the simple reason that there has been no 
depression—that is to say, these com- 
munities were not affected by it to any 
important extent. Even in those which 
were pinched, the effects are not always 
what uninformed persons would suppose. 
For one thing, the rural regions have 
been gaining in population. For another, 
despite drastic reductions in school bud- 
gets, “never before, in the twelve-year 
study of these communities have children 


and taxpayers been getting more and 
better education at less cost.” For a third, 
the depression and its attendant discus- 
sion of national economic problems have 
broadened the intellectual horizons of 
rural dwellers, sharpening interest in 
national and world affairs. The whole 
picture presented is a somber one, but 
far indeed from being as hopeless as 
many city dwellers have imagined. It is 
a picture of people under economic stress, 
but with a new alertness and awareness 
that, under favorable conditions, may- be 
productive of values greater than all 
that has been lost. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Social Security Work-book 


THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT IN OPERA- 
TION, by Birchard E. Wyatt, and William H. 
Wandel, with the collaboration of William L. 
Schurz, Graphic Arts Press. 382 pp. Price 
$3.50 postpaid of Survey Midmonthly. 


HIS book well justifies the claim of 
its subtitl—“A practical guide to the 
federal and federal-state social security 
programs.” A factual account of the 
terms of the security act and of the 
processes involved in administering it, 
it was written by two of the chief tech- 
nicians associated with day-to-day opera- 
tions. Partly for this reason, the analyses 
are at critical points diplomatic if not 
“official,” but the handbook is most time- 
ly and particularly welcome in presenting 
briefly and concretely what the student 
and the interested citizen need for fur- 
ther investigation or reference. 

For this purpose a great many more 
titles and subtitles would have made the 
volume even more readily informative. 
Likewise the index should have been 
more detailed as, for example, by the 
inclusion of names of states with page 
numbers for points mentioned concerning 
them. But the book will be of service as 
it is, and the need for reprinting it will 
permit changes and the addition of more 
appendices dealing with source material. 

HERMAN FELDMAN 


GERALD W. JOHNSON 


Dartmouth College 


Dictionary of Today 


FUNK AND WAGNALLS NEW COMPREHEN.- 
SIVE STANDARD DICTIONARY FOR 
AMERICAN YOUTH, edited by Frank H. 
Vizetelly and Charles Earle Funk. Funk and 
Wagnalls. 1008 pp. Price, plain, $1.75; indexed 
$2.25, postpaid of Survey Midmonthly. 


LANNED for the school and home 

use of young people, this new diction- 
ary defines more than 50,000 words. In- 
evitably it will be compared with the 
Thorndike Dictionary, which for the past 
two years has proved the usefulness, 
for elementary and junior highschool 
pupils, of dictionary definitions written 
in clear and simple language. The new 
dictionary has similarly held its defini- 
tions within a non-technical vocabulary 
though it has not wholly broken with 
the usual rather ponderous “dictionary 
style.” It has gone beyond the Thorndike 
experiment in giving the etymology of 
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words, and in offering some 5000 syno- 
nyms. It is an admirable example of 


modern bookmaking, with clear type, 


pleasant paper and binding, and numer- 
ous illustrations, many of them repro- 
duced in halftone. In definitions and in 
the range of proper names, and of me- 
chanical and scientific terms included, 
the new dictionary is unmistakably a 
1937 publication. 


Scoop for History 


FIRST ACT IN CHINA: Tue Srory oF THE 
Sran Mutiny, by James M. Bertram. Viking 
Press. 284 pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey 
Midmonthly. 


ERE is an illustration of journalism — 


at its best. Not only does the author 
record a “scoop,” having been the first 
to reach the ancient capital where the 
head of China’s government had just been 
held prisoner, but he adds to the known 


facts new information needed to make 


the events understandable. He corrects 
false impresssions about movements and 
personalities, gives a sense of the milieu 
by recording his own experiences, and 
transmits the whole in a narrative of 
literary merit. Here is drama to enrich 
the repertory of the professional Chinese 
story teller; but here also is shrewd ob- 
servation and discriminating comment for 
the student of current history. 

Bruno LAsKER 


Grim Indictment 


HOW FARE AMERICAN YOUTH? by Homer 
186 


P. Rainey and others. Appleton-Century. 
pp. Price $1.50 postpaid of Survey Midmonthly, 


HE richest country in the world 


fails to provide the minimum essen- 


tials of self-respecting existence for the 
majority of its youth. That, in essence, 
is the grim indictment which this pleas- 
antly written report to the American 
Youth Commission succeeds in drawing. 
The country over, neither jobs nor edu- 
cation nor health service nor wholesome 
recreation nor secure home life are avail- 
able in satisfying measure for the bulk 
of our sixteen to twenty-four-year-olds, 
of whom our population includes up- 
wards of twenty millions. 

It is in rural areas that conditions 
are worst and favorable outcomes hard- 
est to envisage. The depression years 
have left some two million more youth 
on the farms and in rural non-farm 
homes, than would have remained there 
if the previously normal tide of cityward 
migration had continued. There is noth- 
ing for these millions to do. “An acre of 
wheat can be grown now with about 25 
percent as much labor as in 1919.” Only 


the few in the higher economic brackets — 


can continue in education. “One of two 
alternatives seem to face youth—re- 
maining in poverty or wholesale migra- 
tion ines 
to go? 

Here are problems enough for states- 


manship. The several authors of the re- 


BEULAH AMIDON | 


.’ And where, one asks, are they 


port do their best to give credit where 
it is due—to CCC and WPA, to Hi-Y 
and 4-H; but in the concluding chapter 
on Truth and the Larger Citizenship, 
-one senses the exasperation of soul of 
the man who, with firm faith in the 
capacity of youth for loyalty to worthy 
ideals, sees it confused, betrayed, and 
finally embittered by the contrast be- 
tween preachment and practice, between 
what its elders and betters pretend to 
be and what they really are. It would 
appear that the moral rehabilitation of 
youth must begin with a purging of the 
Temple. Joun R. P. FrencH 
Cambridge School, Kendal Green, Mass. 


It All Happened to Bertha 


SISTER OF THE ROAD. The autobiography 
of Box Car Bertha as told to Dr. Ben L. Reit- 
man, Macaulay. 314 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid 
of Survey Midmonthly. 


“T HIS is the story of a girl who was 

“born in the shadows of a railroad 
yard, of a wandering mother who took 
her lovers where she found them, and a 
father who was unconscious of her ar- 
rival in the world... .” In fifteen years 
of wandering she became, according to 
the book jacket, “a hobo, member of a 
gang of shoplifters, a prostitute working 
in a Chicago brothel, mother of a child 
of an unknown father, and a research 
worker of a New York social service 
bureau.” 

We do not know who Bertha was or 
how much she is contributing to the New 
York social service bureau, for which 
she is supposedly working at the present 
time, but assuming that even half of the 
incidents told in the book are true, she 
certainly has “seen life.” 

The book has so much in it regarding 
the seamy side of life, that after a few 
pages one becomes tired and disbelieving 
—not so much shocked as_ wearied. 
Eventually one gets to doubt the whole 
thing in spite of the appendix which con- 
tains an unorganized series of adjectives 
describing various conditions among 
women of the underworld. The redeem- 

ing feature of Box Car Bertha’s story 
is that she never pretends she was the 
victim of too many circumstances. Her 
service to the Chicago brothel while brief 
was caused not by any economic pres- 
sure, but by the mere fact that a man 
who had other women working for him 
exercised a strange power over her. 

During her first day’s work, incident- 
ally, she earned a total of $133 and even 
_after paying protection and several other 
things, including 50 percent to the house, 
had a net of about $40 or $50—consid- 

erably above standard social work scale. 

For those who yearn for life in the 

‘raw, this book may be interesting. It 
~ would have more force if less happened 
to Bertha; in fact she seems to be the 
ife prototype of the Hollywood star— 
‘everything happens to me.” 

t. Paul, Minn. THomas MINEHAN 
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five cents per word or initial, including address or box number. Minimum charge, 


first insertion, $1.00. Cash with orders. Discounts: 5% on three insertions; 10% on 
six insertions. Address Advertising Department. 


SURVEY MIDMONTHLY 


TEL.: 
ALGONQUIN 4-7490 


112 EAST 19th ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Young woman, college graduate with graduate 
training, desires institutional position. Previous 
social service experience limited to public 
agency. 7494 Survey. 


Woman, twenty years experience as field agent 
and supervisor, desires position in Children’s 
Agency. Member A.A.S.W. 17493 Survey. 
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WOMAN, vocational counselor equally interested 
in group and individual work, Ph.D., executive 
ability, to organize and develop new program 
in public or private agency. 7491 Survey. 


Versatile woman (born English), fortyish ; secre- 
tarial, executive, former Y.W.C.A. money 
raiser, publicity, speaker, assist writer. Good 
background. Used to responsibility. References. 
Country preferred. 7490 Survey. 


Young woman of ability desires part time 
evening work where expert stenographic skill 
can lighten the burdens of a busy executive. 
7480 Survey. 


LANGUAGES 


SPEAK ANY LANGUAGE 
by our self-taught methods 
37 Languages 
Send for List S 
SCHOENHOF BOOK CO. 
387 Washington Street Boston, Mass. 
Established 1856 
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Your Own Agency 
This is the counseling and placement agency 
sponsored jointly by the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers and the National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing, 
National, Non-Profit making. 
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(Agency) 
122 East 22nd Street, 7th floor, New York 


SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


SEEMAN BROBS., INc. 


Groceries 


Hudson and North Moore Streets 
New York 


LITERARY SERVICE 


Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. 
search, revision, bibliographies, etc. Over 
twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional persons. Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which professional nurses take in the better- 
ment of the world. Put it in your library. $3.00 
a year. 50 West 50 Street, New York, N. Y. 


TARGANVGESE 
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SEATTLE CONFERENCE 


Alaska, Hawaii — Mexico 
National Parks 
Ideal Tour — Sweden, Norway, Denmark 
TRAVEL ARRANGEMENTS 


501 Fifth Avenue New York 
MH 2-7583 


REST HOME 
Beautiful modern home, spacious grounds, 
the ideal place for rest and convalescence. 
Individual attention. Special diets. At- 
tractive rates for weekends and holidays. 
Registered Nurse in charge. 

Circular on Application 
THE ALBERT HOMESTEAD 
Ossining, New York—Ossining 2250 


Special Train To Seattle! 


bs cooperation with several railroads, arrangements have been made 
for special through trains to carry social workers, their friends and 
associated groups to the Seattle Conference in June. 


ips: first schedule permits a one-day visit to GLACIER NATIONAL 
PARK, arriving at Seattle on the opening day of the Conference. 
The second provides special cars for the use of Associate Groups, 
scheduled to arrive at the Conference city at 8:00 A.M., Friday, 


June 24th. 


1 hires two services offer an attractive opportunity to friends and 
fellow workers to renew old friendships and make new acquaintances 
while traveling through some of America's most fascinating scenery. 


For particulars regarding the “SPECIAL” write Mollie 
Condon, care of Survey Associates, 112 East Nineteenth 
Street, New York, 
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In answering advertisements please mention Survey MipMONTHLY 


DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


National Red Cross 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS— 


Administered through National Headquar- 
ters in Washington, D. C., and three Branch 
Offices in San Francisco, St. Louis and 
Washington, D. C. There are 8711 local 
chapters organized mostly on a county basis. 
Services of the Red Cross are: Disaster 
Relief, Civilian Relief, First Aid and Life 
Saving, Home and Farm Accident Preven- 
tion Service, Home Hygiene and Care of the 
Sick, Junior Red Cross, Nursing Service, 
Nutrition Service, Public Health Nursing, 
Volunteer Service and War Service. 


Industrial Democracy 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY— 


Promotes a better understanding of problems 
of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlet, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. Ex- 
ecutive Directors, Harry W. Laidler and 
Norman Thomas, 112 East 19th Street, New 
York City. 


Health 


MILK CONTROL, prepared by the Ameri- 
can Municipal Association, Public Adminis- 
tration Service series, No. 57. Price 75 cents 
from the service, 850 East 58 Street, Chi- 
cago. 


Discusses municipal milk ordinances, 
their administration and financing, ap- 
pending the text of the U.S. Public Health 
Service model milk control ordinance, now 
adopted by about 700 communities. 


A DISCUSSION PROGRAM ON DOC- 
TORS, DOLLARS AND DISEASE, pre- 
pared by Maxwell S. Stewart for the Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc. Price 25 cents from 
the committee, 8 West 40 Street, New York. 


A full packet of information sources on 
this lively subject together with a plan 
worked out for club programs and similar 
uses. 


PNEUMONIA, Irs Care anp PREVENTION, 
by Dr. Frederick T. Lord, Life Conservation 
Service of the John Hancock Life Insurance 
Company, Boston, Mass. 


_ A simple informative pamphlet of basic 
information for the layman. 


THE ROLE OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH 
NURSE IN SERVICES FOR CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN, by Naomi Deutsch, R.N. Re- 
print from Public Health Nursing, 50 West 
50 Street, New York, 8 pp. 


Professional 


PUBLIC SOCIAL SERVICES, (Total expen- 
diture under certain Acts of Parliament, 
presented by the Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury, by Command of His Majesty, 
November 1937.) His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office. Price 15 cents from the British Li- 
brary of Information, 270 Madison Avenue 
New York. 


. 


Tabulation of expenditures for “some 
of the principal forms of public social: ser- 
vice to the community,” in England, 
Wales and Scotland for selected years, 
1900-1935, with some estimates for 1936. 


In answering advertisements please mention Survey MipMONTHLY 


NATIONAL 


Civic, National, International 


Foreign Communities 


INSTITUTE OF IMMIGRANT 
WELFARE—1270 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
A league of International Institutes, Citi- 
zenship Councils and other local agencies 
specializing in the interests of the foreign- 
born. Gives consultation, field service, pro- 
gram content to agencies engaged in any 
form of constructive effort for the foreign- 
born in local communities. 
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Is your 
organization 


listed in 

this 

Directory of 
Social Agencies? 
If not— 

why notP 


THE PAMPHLET SHELF 


STATE ENABLING LEGISLATION FOR 
LOCAL RECREATION, WPA Technical 
Series, No. 3, division of recreation projects. 
From the division, 1734 New York Avenue, 
NW, Washington, D.C. 


Detailed information and discussion of 
enabling grants to local governments for 
recreational purposes. 


ADULT EDUCATIONAL AND RECREA- 
TIONAL OPPORTUNITIES IN GREAT- 
ER BUFFALO, compiled by Herman J. P. 
Schubert. Buffalo Council of Social Agen- 
cies. 74 pp. From the council, 70 West 
Chippewa Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Compiled with NYA assistance this di- 
rectory is designed to make easily accessi- 
ble all sources of aids for adult education. 
Its range is wide—from picnic grounds, to 
solaria, to workers education. 


CHAPLAIN SERVICE IN A MENTAL 
HOSPITAL, by John J. Humensky. Cath- 
olic University of America, School of Social 
Work. 178 pp. Monograph No. 3 from the 
University, Washington, D.C. 


Findings of a study of “pastoral service 
and catechetical instructions,” their thera- 
peutic value for mental patients. 


RESEARCH STUDIES IN CONTEMPOR- 
ARY SOCIETY, by T. Earl Sullenger. 
Municipal University of Omaha, Nebr. 48 
pp. Price $1 postpaid of the university. 


Summaries of selected research projects 
carried out in Omaha; intended especially 
for students of research method. 


PRINCIPLES APPLICABLE TO THE 
FUNCTIONING OF JUVENILE COURTS 
AND SIMILAR BODIES, AUXILIARY 
SERVICES AND INSTITUTIONS. League 
of Nations Advisory Committee on Social 
Questions. 50 pp. Price 40 cents from the 
Columbia University Press, New York. 


Fruit of more than ten years of investi- 
gation of special aspects of problems of 
neglected and delinquent minors, the 
league committee’s study report is impor- 
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AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND, 


Foundations 


INC.—15 West 16th Street, New York. A 
national organization for research and field 
service. Activities include: assistance to state 
and local agencies in organizing activities 
and promoting legislation ; research in legis- 
lation, vocations, statistics, and mechanical 


appliances for the blind; maintenance of a 
reference lending library. M. C. Migel, Presi- 
dent; Robert B. Irwin, Executive Director. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—Shelby M. 
Harrison, General Director; 180 E. 22nd St., 
New York. Departments: Charity Organiza- 
tion, Consumer Credit Studies, Delinquency 
and Penology, Industrial Studies, Library, 
Recreation, Social Work Interpretation, 
Social Work Year Book, Statistics, Surveys. 
The publications of the Russell Sage Found- 
ation offer to the public in practical and 
inexpensive form some of the most impor- 
tant results of its work. Catalogue sent 
upon request. 


tant for its bearing on juvenile courts and 
its significance to, wider problems of 
education. 


Social Action 


HOW TO HANDLE GRIEVANCES, by 
Glenn Gardiner, Elliott Service Company. 
52 pp. Price 45 cents each, less in quantity; 
from the company, 219 East 44 Street, New 
York, 


By a man who began as a laborer, rose 
to leadership in industrial management 
and personnel relations, this practical 
booklet is presented as a working manual 
for persons in supervisory positions in 
business or industry. 


4 FREE, 5 IN PRISON, by the Scottsboro 
Defense Committee. Price 5 cents from the 
committee, 112 East 19 Street, New York. 


Presenting and summing up what the 
press of the nation has said about this 
famous case—with “four free and five in 
prison, on the same evidence.” 


International Affairs 


AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF PACIFISM, 
edited by Aldous Huxley. Harper. 104 pp. 
pe 50 cents direct from publisher, New 

ork, 


Consideration, one by one, of virtually 
every argument which can be advanced 
in justification of wars. 


CHANGING GOVERNMENTS, edited by 
Ryllis Alexander Goslin. Foreign Policy As- 
sociation, Headline Books, No. 11. Price 35 
cents from the association, 8 West 40 Street, 
New York. 


A brief survey and “impartial appraisal” 
of the present governments of France, 
Italy, Germany, Russia and Denmark, all 
in transition. 


THE PROPOSED PARTITION OF PALES. 
TINE, by Robert Szold. Hadassah, Wo- 
men’s Zionist Organization of America. 15 
. From the organization, 1860 Broadway, 


ew York. 


DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Civic, National, International 


Library Service 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 520 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago. To aid in 
the extension and improvement of library 
service. 


Child Welfare 


BOYS’ CLUBS OF AMERICA, INC., 381 Fourth 
Avenue, N.Y.C. National service organization 
of 291 Boys’ Clubs located in 153 cities, Fur- 
nishes program aids, literature, and educa- 
tional publicity for promotion of Boys’ Club 
Movement; field service to groups or individ- 
uals interested in leisure-time leadership for 
boys, specializing with the underprivileged. 
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BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 2 Park Avenue, 
New York City. Incorporated in 1910 and 
chartered by Congress in 1916 for the pur- 
pose of developing the character of boys and 
training them in their duties as citizens. 
Cubbing, younger boys’ program, 9-11; 
Scouting, 12 and upward; Senior Scouting, 
15 years and up. Scouts are organized in 
patrols and Troops. Cooperates with schools 
and churches, fraternal orders and other 
civic groups. Walter W. Head, President; 
Dr. James E. West, Chief Scout Executive. 


BERKSHIRE INDUSTRIAL FARM, Canaan, 
New York. A national, non-sectarian farm 
school for problem boys. Boys between 12 
and 14 received through private surrender 
or court commitment. Supported by agreed 
payments from parents or other responsible 
persons, in addition to voluntary contribu- 
tions. For further information address Mr. 
Byron D. Paddon, Superintendent, or the New 
York Office at 101 Park Ave., Tel :Lex.2-3147. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA— 
C. C. Carstens, director, 130 E. 22nd Street, 
New York City. A league of children’s agen- 
cies and institutions to secure improved 
standards and methods in their various fields 
of work. It also co-operates with other chil- 
dren’s agencies, cities, states, churches, fra- 
ternal orders and other civic groups to work 
out worth-while results in phase of child 
welfare in which they are interested. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF DAY NURSER- 
TES—130 East 22nd Street, New York City. 
To federate day nurseries in the U. S. and 
assist them to establish and maintain ap- 
>| proved standards of care. 
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NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—419 
Fourth Ave., N.Y.C. Promotes child labor 
legislation, state and federal; conducts in- 
vestigations; advises on administration ; 
maintains information service. 


AMERICAN LEGION NATIONAL CHILD WEL- 
FARE DIVISION, 777 North Meridian Street, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Three-phase program: Ed- 
ucation; legislation for benefit of all chil- 
dren; temporary material relief to children 
of veterans of World War. Emma 
Puschner, Director. ; 


THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIP- 
PLED CHILDREN, Elyria, Ohio. Paul H 
King, President; E. Jay Howenstine, Execu- 
tive Secretary. Promotes organization of 
national, state, provincial and local societies 
for crippled children. Aids in development 
of their programs. Assists in drafting and 
securing the passage of legislation in behalf 
of cripples. Maintains a Bureau of Informa- 
tion with loan library service. Conducts 
yearly an Easter Crippled Children Seal 
Campaign. Bulletins. “The Crippled Child” 

. magazine, bimonthly, $1 a year. 


Community Chests 


OMMUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS, INC. 
_ —155 East 44th Street, New York. Informa- 
tion and consultation about cooperative plan- 
ning and financing of social work through 
chests and councils of social agencies. 
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Health 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL 
HYGIENE, INC.—Dr. Arthur H. Ruggles, 
president; Dr. C, M. Hincks, general direc- 
tor; Clifford W. Beers, secretary; 50 West 
50th Street, New York City. Pamphlets on 
mental hygiene, child guidance, mental 
disease, mental defect, psychiatric social 
work and other related topics. Catalogue of 
publications sent on request. “Mental Hy- 
giene,”’ quarterly, $3.00 a year. 
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NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING—50 W. 50th St., New 
York. Dorothy Deming, R. N., Gen. Dir 
Advisory service, statistics, monthly maga- 
zine. 
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NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION— 
50 West 50th Street, New York, Dr. Kendall 
Emerson, managing director. Pamphlets of 
methods and program for the prevention of 
tuberculosis. Publications sold and distributed 
through state associations in every state. 
American Review of Tuberculosis, medical 
journal, $8.00 a year; and Monthly Bulletin, 
house organ, free. 
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AMERICAN BIRTH CONTROL LEAGUE—A 
Clearing House cooperating with social work- 
ers in referring indigent mothers to medically 
directed birth contro] clinics in 41 states, in- 
cluding 17 centers in Greater New York. In 
areas lacking centers, qualified physicians are 
available. Phone or write: 515 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. WIckersham 2-8600. 
President: Clarence Cook Little. Medical 
Director: Eric M. Matsner, M.D. 


New York City 


THE BIRTH CONTROL CLINICAL RESEARCH 
BUREAU, 17 West 16th Street; MARGARET 
SANGER, Director; has added evening ses- 
sions, Wednesday and Thursday evenings, 
from 7 to 9 P.M., for the benefit of mothers 
who work and cannot come to the Clinic 
daily from 9 to 4. 
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Penology 


THE OSBORNE ASSOCIATION, INC., 114 East 
30th Street, New York, N. Y. Telephone 
CAledonia 5-9720-9721. Activities :—Collects 
information about penal institutions and 
works to improve standards of care in penal 
institutions. Aids discharged prisoners in 
their problems of readjustment by securing 
employment and giving such other assistance 
as they may require. Wm. B. Cox, Executive 
Secretary. 


National Conferences 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Solomon Lowenstein, President, New 
York; Howard R. Knight, Secretary, 82 N. 
High St., Columbus, Ohio. The Conference is 
an organization to discuss the principles of 
humanitarian effort and to increase the 
efficiency of social service agencies. Each 
year it holds an annual meeting, publishes 
in permanent form the Proceedings of the 
meeting, and issues a quarterly Bulletin. 
The sixty-fifth annual convention of the 
Conference will be held in Seattle, Washing- 
ton, June 26 - July 2, 1938. Proceedings 
are sent free of charge to all members upon 
payment of a membership fee of $5. 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF JEWISH SOCIAL 
WELFARE — Harry Greenstein, Baltimore, 
President; M. W. Beckelman, Secretary, 67 
W. 47th St., New York, N. Y. Organized 
to discuss Jewish life and welfare, Jewish 
social service programs and programs of 
social and economic welfare. The 1938 
Annual Meeting will be held in Washington, 
D. C., beginning May 28. The Conference 
publishes a magazine, Jewish Social Service 
Quarterly, a news bulletin, Jewish Confer- 
ence, and Proceedings of its Annual Confer- 
ence. Minimum Annual Membership Fee $2. 


Religious Organizations 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME MISSIONS 
—105 East 22nd Street, New York City. The 
Inter-Denominational body of 23 women’s 
home missions boards of the United States 
and Canada uniting in program and financial 
responsibility for enterprises which they 
agree to carry cooperatively; i.e. Christian 
social service in Migrant labor camps and 
U. §S. Indian schools. President, Mrs. Mil- 
lard L. Robinson; Executive Secretary, Edith 
E. Lowry; Associate Secretary, Charlotte M. 
Burnham; Western Field Secretary, Adela 
J. Ballard; Migrant Supervisor, Gulf to 
Great Lakes Area, Mrs. Kenneth D. Miller. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN, 
INC.—1819 Broadway, New York City. Mrs. 
Arthur Brin, President; Mrs. Maurice L. 
Goldman, Chairman Ex, Com.; Mrs. Marion 
M. Miller, Executive Director. Organization 
of Jewish women initiating and developing 
programs and activities in service for for- 
eign born, peace, social legislation, adult 
Jewish education, and social welfare. Con- 
ducts bureau of international service. Serves 
as clearing bureau for local affiliated groups 
throughout the country. 
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NATIONAL BOARD, YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRIS- 
TIAN ASSOCIATIONS, 600 Lexington Ave., 
New York City. An international Christian 
woman movement devoted to service for 
women and girls and the attempt to help 
build a society in which the abundant life 
is possible for every individual. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF YOUNG MEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS—347 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, Eskil C. Carlson, 
President; John E. Manley, General Secre- 
tary. A federation of 1123 local associations, 
through state and area councils, for Chris- 
tian character education among youth, Meets 
annually to determine service projects and 
budget for cooperation with local member 
organizations in program emphasis and in- 
terpretation, fiscal operations, etc. Empha- 
sizes lay-professional cooperation, group and 
club activity, and self-governing programs 
of physical, social and religious education, 
public affairs, international education and 
special cooperative projects, citizenship, etc. 
Specialized work among transportation, army 
and navy, student, colored, rural, and certain 
other groups. 


Racial Adjustment 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE, INC., with its 
44 branches improves social conditions of 
Negroes seeking “not alms, but opportunity” 
for them. Secures and trains social workers. 
Investigates conditions of city life as bases 
for practical work. Publishes OPPOR- 
TUNITY, Journal of Negro Life. Solicits 
gifts. 1133 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Negro Education 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, Tuskegee Institute, 
Alabama. Founded by Booker T. Washing- 
High school and college both ac- 


Negro students to meet the vocational and 
social needs of successful living. F. i 
Patterson, President. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION — 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City. To bring 
to every boy and girl and citizen of America 
an adequate opportunity for wholesome, 
happy play and recreation. 


DIRECTORY RATES 
30 Cents a Line 


Per Insertion 


On a Twelve Time 
Contract 
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PREPARATION FOR PROFESSIONAL SOCIAL WORK 


of social work, special training is essential. Following is the list 


Fe positions of responsibility and leadership in the various fields 


of Schools which constitute the membership of the American 
Association of Schools of Social Work. Correspondence with 
individual schools is recommended. For information about the 
Association address the Secretary, MISS MARION HATHWAY, University 


of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ATLANTA ScHoo. or Socrat Work, Atlanta, Ga. 


Bryn Mawr Cotzece, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Dept. of Social 
Economy and Social Research 


UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO, Buffalo, N. Y. 
School of Social Work 


University oF Cauirorni, Berkeley, Calif. 
Graduate Curriculum in Social Service 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Department of Social Work 


CaTHouic UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
School of Social Work 
Washington, D. C. 


University or Cuicaco, Chicago, IIl. 
School of Social Service Administration 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Program of Training for Public Welfare Admini- 
stration 


University OF DENVER, Denver, Colo. 
Graduate School, Department of Social Work 


ForpHAM UNIVERSITY 
803 Woolworth Bldg., New York 
School of Social Service 


GRADUATE ScHoOOoL FoR JEwisH SocrAL Work 
71 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Inp1ana University, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Training Course for Social Work 


Loyota University, Chicago, III. 
School of Social Work 


University oF Micuican, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Curriculum in Social Work 


University or Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Training Course for Social and Civic Work . 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
Washington, D. C. 


Tae New York ScuHoor oF Socra Work 
122 East 22nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


NorTHWESTERN UNIversity, Division of Social 
Work, McKinlock Campus, Chicago, II. 
William F. Byron, Chairman 


Untrversity oF Nortu Caro.uina, Division of 
Public Welfare and Social Work, Chapel Hill, N.C. 
Roy M. Brown, Director 


Onto State Unrversitry, Columbus, Ohio 
School of Social Administration 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL OF SocrAL WoRK 
Affiliated with the University of Pennsylvania, 
311 South Juniper Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Unrversity or Pirrspurau, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The Division of Social Work, Graduate School 


Sr. Louis Untversity ScHoor oF Socrau SERVICE, 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Smmons CoLieGcE ScHoor or SocraL Work, 
18 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


SmitH CoLLeGE ScHoou For SocraL Work, 
Northampton, Mass. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
School of Social Welfare 


TuLANE University, New Orleans, La. 
School of Social Service 


University or WASHINGTON, Seattle, Wash. 
Graduate School of Social Work 


WASHINGTON UNIvErsity, St. Louis, Missouri 
George Warren Brown Dept. of Social Work 


WESTERN REsERVE Unrversity, Cleveland, Ohio 
School of Applied Social Sciences 


CoLLEGE oF WiILLIAM AND Mary, Richmond, Va. 
School of Social Work and Public Health 


